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Vivacious Sorts Brimful of Spirit and Joy 





Dashing affairs that flare with abandon from the brow or 
take to irregular lines, revealing and concealing in bewitching 
ways. Prepossessing styles with wide, soft brims that dip at 


becoming angles (yes, the wide-brimmed Hat is the dictum 





of Paris!) and a glorious array of Sport Hats in those 


loveliest of colors now in vogue. 





Flowers—all sorts of flowers—are used in profusion. Biat 
and other new types of feathers curl, dip or dart in engaging 
ways. Ribbon is lavishly used in huge bows and chouse, and 


embroidery enriches many of the loveliest types. 


(Third Floor Annex) 
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You Can Keep Your Mattresses History of Woman Suffrage 
} 
Clean 1900-1920 
They will not need to be made over if you use on Vols. V, VI, now ready 
every bed in your home a— Two volumes in sheep, $9; in cloth, $7 
Quilted Mattress Protector a 
Mrs. Ida Husted Harper 
You will find the beds are more comfortable, be- CONTENTS 
: i 1. Nineteen chapters on 7. Forty-eight State 
cause the uneven surface is softened by the pad catia er ae 2 i ity > iy: ag 
ding of the protector. They are easily washed, of National Association — of ee 
. ; 3 2. Federal W. f- 8. Territories an os- 
and retain their softness. inant daniinand an sessions of the United 
2 States 
3. National League of S. Genet Geltcin 
Women Voters 10. Colonies of Great 
4. Various Woman Suf- Britain 
This trade-mark on frage Associations 11. Suffrage in Many 
: 5. Woman Suffrage Before Countries 
every pad is your Political Conventions —12, International Woman 
6. War Work of Suffragists Suffrage Alliance 


protectionagainst all 
inferi attests There are no copies of Volume II, but Volumes I, III 
erior smitations. and IV can be obtained at $2 each 





Order from 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO. The National American Woman Suffrage Association 
15 Laight Street New York City 171 Madison Ave. New York City 
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EXCLUSIVE WITH 
FRANKLIN SIMON & CO. 





For Madame 
and Mademoiselle 


Aquascutum Topcoats 
from London. In the 
loose lackadaisical lines 
known only to English 
tailoring. Cordovan Her- 
ringbone Tweed or Lovatt 
Mixtures. 48,00 


Franklin Simon ¢ Co. 


Fifth Avenue 
37th and 38th Sts., New York 


FEMININE SPORTS SHOP 
Fourth Floor 
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Stewart & Co. 


Correct Tipparel forWomen & Misses 


Fifth Ave. at 37th St. 
New York 


For Summer Wear 


Dress of Linen 
or Cotton Eponge 


Moderate in Price 


Eh 


— 








5007 — Practical summer 
dress of fine quality Linen 
or imported Cotton Eponge, 
effectively trimmed with 
hand - crocheted buttons 
down front and real Irish 
lace on pockets, White 
Linen collar and cuffs. The 
elastic waistline with nar- 
row string girdle is an ad- 


ditional featur¢ Colors: 
Copenhagen Blue, Rose, 
Orchid, Navy, Tan or 
White. Sizes 14 to 18— 
30 to 44. 13.75 


Mail or’ Phone Orders Receive Prompt Attention 


Send for Spring and 
Summer Fashion Book. 
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The Spring Assortments of 


BG. Altman & Co. | 





Silk Hosiery 


have been assembled in their respective Departments 


| 
| 
Marvex Gloves, Balta Shoes and Betalph | . 


Everything that is new, fashionable and in good taste in 
these important essentials of costume may be found here, 
in the finest qualities, at reasonably moderate prices 


~~ 





Madison Avenue - Hifth Avenue, New York 
Chirty-fourth Street Chirty-fifth Street 
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Grace Dodge Hotel 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Washington’s New Hotel for Women 
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Free Booklet | 
X\ sautiful |S, 
} Jell O Book \¥ 
11 Sent Free If 
> \\ upon /] 
o=—" "XK request / | 


DESSERT—to be right—should not be a heavy 
course. It should be light and easy to digest, and 
at the same time, good. 
That is Jell-O. It rounds out a meal with a satisfy- 
ing sweet touch that appeals to every member of the 
family. A pleasant dessert makes the entire meal seem 
“special.” It is remembered for a long time. | 


When in Washington 
for the League of 
Women Voters’ con- 
ference don’t fail to 
stop at the Grace | 
Dodge Hotel, the | 
finest Hotel for | 
women in the coun- 
try. One block from 
Union Station. Con- 
tains every  con- 
venience for the 
traveler. No tipping. 
Send for booklet. 
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News Notes of the Fortnight 


The “Sick Man” Is Sitting Up 

N their recent conference on Near 

East problems, the Allied Foreign 
Ministers at Paris proposed a revision 
of the Treaty of Sévres which would 
oncede to Turkey most of her claims. 
She would regain part of Thrace and 
etain Constantinople, though defor- 
ified. She would also regain Asia 
Minor, now held by Greece. Greece 
would keep Adrianople and the Galli- 
poli peninsula. A zone around the Dar- 
danelles would be demilitarized and 
perpetual freedom of navigation of the 
Dardanelles and the Bosphorus would 
be provided for. Armenian territory 
would remain in Turkish control, but 
with the population under the protec- 
tion of the League of Nations and the 
League committed to find for the Ar- 
menians eventually a national home. 

Both in Paris and in Washington 
\rmenian delegations are protesting the 
plan. Dr. Alexander Khatissian, 
former Prime Minister of the Armenian 
Republic, and head of the delegation 
here, says that only those afraid of Bol- 
shevism wish to leave Armenia and 
that most Armenians regard the Bol- 
shevist movement as merely temporary 
in their country. What they want is 
the freedom of their own homeland. 

The Allied Foreign Ministers invited 
the Greek and Turkish belligerents to 
meet high commissioners within .three 
weeks for a further conference, and to 
agree to an armistice lasting three 
months. With “reservations” both 
have accepted, but the reservations are 
extensive. 


A New Peace in Ireland 

HE cause of peace in Ireland was 

greatly furthered by the signing, 
on March 30, of an agreement between 
Northern and Southern leaders to co- 
operate in the restoration of order. As 
one means, the Belfast police in mixed 
districts are to be half Catholic and 
half Protestant; and a joint Catholic- 
Protestant committee is to hear all com- 
plaints. The activities of the Irish Re- 
publican Army in Ulster must cease, 

















Miss Anna P. Oviatt, one of whose 
water colors appears on the cover of this 
issue, belongs to Cleveland, Ohio. Her 
talent, early developed, seemed to lie in 
the painting of wood interiors and 
marshes to which she has largely de- 
voted herself. The specimen reproduced 
herewith, “The Marshes,” is a view on 
Little Neck Bay. 

For several years Miss Oviatt was in- 
structor in art in the Cleveland High 
School. She also lectured extensively on 
art subjects at societies in Cleveland. 
She is a member of the Cleveland Water 
Color Society and the Woman’s Art Club. 
She was treasurer of the society and on 
the membership committee. 

Miss Oviatt has exhibited in Philadel- 
phia and New York. Her first training 
in art work was by the late Otto Bacher 
and Joseph DeCamp. As a teacher she 
studied at the University of New York, 
Columbia College and took a course in 
pottery with the Volkmars. 


and a special police will take the place 
of the army. This should settle one of 
the Provisional Government’s serious 
troubles. The Northern Government 
should now bé able to protect the lives 
of Catholic inhabitants of Ulster and 
even reinstate expelled Catholic work- 
ers, as was promised in return for the 


Provisional Government's lifting of the 
anti-Ulster blockade. 

The Free State has still to deal not 
only with the De Valera faction but 
with the disloyal element in the ranks 
of its own army, which has been mak- 
ing so much trouble during the past 
few weeks, especially by raids into Ul- 
ster. It is to be hoped the new agree- 
ment will help. Certainly there is in- 
creased stability for the Free State in 
the fact that the Irish Free State bill 
became law on March 31, the House 
of Lords having decided not to push its 
amendments and the King having ap- 
proved the measure. Next comes the 
establishment of the Free State Consti- 
tution, which must be submitted to the 
Irish people at the general election now 
about two months off, and then, if rati- 
fied by them, be ratified by the British 
Parliament. 


Who Next? 
i= that the Senate has ratified all 
of the Conference 
treaties. we can watch what the other 
In no 


Disarmament 


nations involved do about them. 
other country have the treaties yet been 
submitted for ratification: but in each 
of the others it is usual to consider 
ratification of treaties made by duly 
constituted government representatives, 
as a mere formality. So different from 
our Senate way. It 
however, that France may 
lead and add a reservation or two 

which may or may not require the 
treaty to be resubmitted. In Italy the 
King has the final say; and treaty rati- 
fication rests solely with the Emperor 
of Japan. Apparently, Premier Lloyd 
George is not legally compelled to sub- 
mit the treaties to Parliament. but it is 
supposed that he will do so for the sake 


of effect. 


seems possible, 


follow our 


Charles I 

N- uneventful 
then six vears crowded with drama, 
ended by sudden death in exile—this 
was Charles I, once Emperor of Austria 
and King of Hungary. In those few 


twenty-nine years, 
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years his empire and kingdom crum- 
bled, but he never lost his faith in 
“ divine right.” What may be the ef- 
fect of his death on factions still strong 
for royalty remains to be seen. There 
was a rather surprising display of emo- 
tion when the news reached Vienna, and 
there is the chance that divided groups 
may rally around Charles’s oldest son, 
Francis Joseph Otto. But this is slight, 
compared with the possibilities in Hun- 
gary, where ex-Empress Zita is still 
actual legal Queen, and might be re- 
instated as regent until her son became 
of age at eighteen. 


A Shake-up Mystery 

. abrupt dismissal of the director 

and twenty-eight other executives 
of the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing, by President Harding’s order, is 
due for much discussion. These were 
Civil Service employees, and on the 
face of it their discharge was not in 
accordance with Civil Service regula- 
tions. An investigation of the Bureau 
by Department of Justice agents has 
been started, and though no one has 
anything official to say, there are hints 
of revelations that will justify the Pre- 
sident’s action. But meantime Demo- 
cratic Senators ask to be shown, if this 
is not merely a wholesale dismissal in 
the interests of good Republicans. 


The German Ambassador 

LANSON B. HOUGHTON has been 

chosen ambassador to Germany 
and has started on his way to fill the 
post left vacant since James W. Gerard 
returned after the breaking off of dip- 
lomatic relations. In a speech made 
at a farewell dinner before sailing 
Mr. Houghton announced his _inten- 
tion of trying to “ renew and strengthen 
again the ancient ties of respect and 
mutual service” between the United 
States and Germany.” He says “hate 
serves no useful purpose.” 


The Coal Strike 


HE threatened coal strike began 

promptly on scheduled time. More 
than a half million union coal miners 
went out April 1, stopping production 
in about 6,000 of the continent’s 7,500 
coal mines. Some 9,000 miners in 
Western Kentucky were the only ex- 
ceptions, and these men, under direction 
of union leaders, remained at work be- 
cause their contract with union leaders 
has another year to run. Two hundred 
thousand non-union miners are counted 
on to join the strike. 

Condensed, the issues are: the bitumi- 
nous miners want the continuance of the 
present wage scale, a six-hour day, a 
five-day week and the check-off; while 
the operators want wage cuts of from 
20 to 40 per cent, abolition of the 
check-off and state agreements in place 
of a national contract. Though their 
present contract committed the opera- 


caunnenevarenevenenserocassuguensnannienennen 


tors to a conference at this time to form 
a new contract, they have refused to 
meet the miners’ representatives. In 
the anthracite field, the miners demand 
a 20 per cent increase for contract men, 
$1 a day increase for day men, the 
check-off and the eight-hour day for all. 
The operators demand a reduction of 
wages. Negotiations between these two 
sides are under way. 

The House Labor Committee has 
started to investigate the coal situation. 
Not long after the war the Federal 
Trade Commission undertook an inves- 
tigation of the industry, which would 
have formed a basis for judgment in the 
present conflict. But the National Coal 
Association obtained a permanent in- 
junction in the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia and halted the in- 
quiry. 


Home Economics in Paris 

HE Third International Congress of 

Home Economics Instruction will 
meet in Paris in April, and will be at- 
tended by delegates from all over Eu- 
rope and by American home economics 
workers. It has been called by the In- 
ternational Federation of Home Eco- 
nomics Instruction, which is supported 
partly by subsidies from various gov- 
ernments and partly from _ private 
sources. Though it is contrary to the 
policy of the United States Government 
to grant such subsidies, the office of 
Home Economics of the United States 
Department of Agriculture has for 
years been in close touch with the In- 
ternational Federation, and the chief of 
the office, Dr. C. F. Langworthy, is a 
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“Tf a man had put a hundred dollars in 
a savings bank twenty years ago,” said the 
statistician after dinner, “it would amount 
to over two hundred dollars now, and he 
could buy almost as much for it now as he 
could have got for the original hundred at 
the time he began to save.”—New York 
Sun. 


Bryan’s fight on Darwinism is Elocution 
vs. Evolution.—A sheville Times. 


The British lion will have to watch its 
cubs.—Washington Post. 


President Neilson of Smith College was 
making a rather tedious journey and was 
glad when the man who had the seat in 
front of his turned around and began a 
conversation. The man proved to be a 
traveling salesman and took it for granted 
that Dr. Neilson was another. “ What’s 
your line?” he asked. “ Mine’s skirts.” 
“Well, so is mine,” said the president of 
Smith—New York Evening Post. 


The latest thing in unions is a beggars’ 
combination in Prague. Busy street corners 
allotted in regular order and comrades’ 
rights protected. What will be the beggars’ 
equivalent for limitation of output? 


Announcement that the William Wrigley. 
Jr. Company’s gross profits for 1921 were 
$4,910.677 is a theme for rumination.—F. P. 
A., N. Y. World. 


The situation in Porto Rico appears to be 
persistently Reily.—Detroit Free Press. 


member of the executive committee. The 
American Home Economics Association 
is a contributing member of the Federa- 
tion and will appoint delegates to the 
Congress. 

Some of the subjects to be discussed 
at the Paris meeting are the part played 
by home economics schools and work- 
ers during the war; the professional! 
training of servants for the home; the 
influence which home economics can 
have in improving social conditions 
from such points of view as housing 
food, child hygiene, cooperative organi- 
zation of consumers; the place of hom 
economics in the curriculum of school 
and universities. 


En Route to Genoa 


N the brink of the Genoa Confer 

ence, there is still uncertainty—n 
doubt fortunately—about the agenda 
Premier Poincaré of France continue: 
to make clear that there is to be n 
trifling with the Treaty of Versailles 
and no consideration of reparations 
Vice-Premier Barthou will head th 
French delegation. Chancellor Wirth i 
himself to head the German delegation, 
which understands that it is asked to at 
tend the conference without full power: 
of participation. Premier Lenin’ 
health makes his attendance impossible 
and Foreign Minister Tchitcherin is th« 
Russian leader. 

As this is written, Premier Lloyd 
George has just asked Parliament fo 
a vote of confidence through a resolu- 
tion outlining the British delegation’s 
plans for Genoa, and has received ap- 
proval, 372 to 94. 


Instead of Censorship 
‘I. HE discussion of stage immorality 
which has raged in New York this 
winter shows some signs of bringing 
action. At a meeting of dramatists, 
actors, producing managers and _ vice- 
crusaders, plans were begun for the or- 
ganization of a voluntary jury system 
—a panel of three hundred citizens 
from which a jury of twelve might be 
selected to represent theatre and public 
whenever a complaint is made against 
a play. A vote of nine to three would 
constitute a verdict, and there would 
be no appeal to the courts. This agree- 
ment would be included in every con- 
tract made by the managers with both 
dramatists and actors. 
Each of the groups has ratified the 
plan, which is now practically assured. 


With Parents’ Consent 


BILL has just been. passed by the 

French Chamber of Deputies which 
will permit persons twenty-five years 
of age to marry without obtaining their 
parents’ consent. Previously?——They 
had to be thirty—both men and women. 
It does sound incredible here. 
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Who’s Who in the United States Senate 


OMENTOUS international ques- 
VM tions are coming before the 
x United States Senate these days 
—jor decisions that will color the future 
prosperity not only of this country but 
of the entire world. The treaties result- 
ing from the Washington Conference; 
the tariff ; immigration, all may develop 
questions to be discussed with our for- 
mer Allies, while the Genoa Confer- 
ence, just on the horizon, holds limit- 
ess possibilities of opening up prob- 
/ems in international relations. 

With all this in view, since the Sen- 
ate of the United States is responsible 
with the President for international mat- 
ters, it becomes specially pertinent to 
inquire what is the background of our 
Senators, what their special equipment 
and training for passing on these vital 
questions. The following roll-call is 
intended to help determine. It is made 
up of information gained from a brief 
questionnaire to the Senators; of infor- 
mation from the Congressional Direc- 
tory, supplementing or taking the place 
of their answers; and of introduction 
and comment by Elizabeth K. Phelps 
Stokes, our Washington correspond- 
ent, on the most conspicuous Senators. 
Where quotation marks are used, they 
mark the Senators’ own answers, kindly 
sent in response to our questions—about 
profession, academic training, travel 
and study abroad. It is not assumed 
that a university degree necessarily 
means erudition, nor that travel abroad 
proves familiarity with all Europe’s 
needs. Some of the Senators doubtless 
have in native endowment or through 
personal study a fitness not to be caught 
in any directory or questionnaire. But 
the material assembled from various 
sources cannot fail to give indications— 
to furnish some light in which Sena- 
torial activities can be better observed. 

THE EpIrors. 


WO men, visitors at the Capitol, 
walked through the corridors of 
the House of Representatives, 
then sat in the gallery of the Senate. 
“Ts this the best quality of states- 
manship the United States can send to 
make its supreme laws? ” one asked. 
“No.” replied his companion, evi- 


© Underwood, N. Y. 
Johnson 
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Lodge 


dently a Washingtonian showing him 
around, “No, but it probably is the 
most representative.” 

Therein lay the crux of any appraisal 
or commentary upon legislative quality. 
If you believe that the country should 
have the best talent, the most high- 
minded, intellectual, well-balanced, ex- 
perienced men to perform the legisla- 
tive function, that should be the guiding 
principle at primary time. If you be- 
lieve that the country will be served 
best by electing to Congress men who 
in their personalities and every-day as- 
sociations appeal to their fellows as 
most nearly representing the communi- 
ties from which they come—then nomi- 
nate on that basis; and upon that basis 
most of the House and Senate now hold 
seats. 

Lately, more emphasis has been 
placed upon individual qualifications 
because the run of luck in following 
the principle of representation has not 
furnished an adequate supply of intel- 
lectual resources to meet working de- 
mands. : 

But there is one thing to learn in 
following Washington affairs. That is, 
to remember the oft-told incident of the 
old Senate doorkeeper who shook his 
head at the newcomer confronted by the 
slow-moving, often ineffectual ways of 
Senators and Congressmen. 

“ Don’t forget, now; don’t forget, that 
they all gets here for something,” he 
said. 

So if you can keep this in mind, open 
your eyes, and banish your own opin- 
ions as to how the world should be run, 
you can be sure of delightful, helpful, 
disgusting, interesting, shameful, right- 
eous, constructive, destructive, super- 
ficial and enduring pictures as Sena- 
tors sit there before you. Below are 
some personal reactions; merely indivi- 
dual comment after a close study of 
three or four years. 

Let us take first the members of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. Upon 
them depends in great measure the wel- 
fare of the country in its international 
relations and policy. They look, the 
ten Republicans and six Democrats, as 
if they did not have as deep a sense 
of this responsibility as they might 
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have; as if they had dealt with world 
affairs, treaties and international rights, 
with millions of dollars’ worth of loans 
and questions involving the economic 
and political life of nations, so long on 
paper that the world had become pretty 
much documented. 

This especially applies to Henry Ca- 
bot Lodge, chairman, a New England 
gentleman who would be eminently at 
home as editor of a classical magazine of 
heavenly aloofness and literary achieve- 
ment. One remembers always his de- 
lightful essay upon quotations from the 
classics; a perfect piece of criticism 
and exposition, showing deep knowl- 
edge and literary finesse. He appears 
to look down upon politics. He is a 
scholar, with a long list of books to his 
credit, and intellectually lonesome in 
the Senate. His knowledge of history, 
tradition and persons prominent in 
world history since Eden is extensive. 
In Roosevelt’s term, he was considered 
almost a dangerous liberal! Times 
change. He is bitter now. The poor 
quality of minds around him galls him. 
He shrinks within himself, and is dwell- 
ing upon the past and its good things, 
in perspective. He wants to meet to- 
day’s needs by terms set down by 
George Washington for Revolutionary 
days—for the United States, no entan- 
gling alliances. Inconsistent, confused 
by the havoc the twentieth century is 
playing with Pilgrim New Englandism. 

A graduate of Harvard and Harvard 
Law School, with a Harvard Ph.D. 


and the degree of Doctor of Laws 


from nine colleges and _ universi- 
ties, Senator Lodge has been the 
chairman of three national Repub- 


lican conventions, a Massachusetts rep- 
resentative in four Congresses and five 
times elected to the Senate. Outstand- 
ing leader in opposition to the Treaty 
of Versailles, especially Article X; but 
one of the four delegates to the Wash- 
ington Conference on Limitation of 
Armament. He is nearly seventy-two, 
and has been in the Senate twenty-eight 
consecutive years. Term expires 1923, 
and a hot election contest is expected. 
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Porter J. McCumber (Republican), 
North Dakota— Scandinavian type, 
thin, high color, with a drawling speech 
and slow and obstinate mind—is less 
cosmopolitan than politicians from the 
East. He is in the extremely difficult 
position of trying to reconcile the local 
ambitions and demands of the Dakota 
grain belt with international viewpoints. 
Not a constructive personality, but 
tenacious in his opinions. A _ hard, 
practical, Northwestern financier who 
has made himself fairly wealthy. In- 
clined toward a liberal foreign policy— 
for instance, leader of the mild reserva- 
tionists in the League of Nations debate 
but overpowered by his party. Serious, 
mature, never flippant; sometimes try- 
ing to make environment safe for Mc- 
Cumber. Wholesome, stodgy. He is a 
lawyer—the prevailing senatorial pro- 
fession—sixty-four years old. In Sen- 
ate since March, 1899; term expires 
1923 and Senator McCumber faces a 
stiff fight. 

William E. Borah (Republican), 
Idaho, is a mixture of idealism, reac- 
tion, progressivism, common sense and 
compelling force of brain and person- 
ality. Why he is not President—no- 
body really knows. A born power. 
Self-effacing, seldom if ever playing to 
galleries, although drawing more listen- 
ers than any other legislator. Capable, 
studious, highly legal in argument. Ap- 
parently unconscious of the play of per- 
sonalities around him in the Senate. Un- 
sociable, yet simple and approachable. 
He would turn his head to listen to a 
quartette of kings if—he felt like it. 
Whole-heartedly committed to the view 
that America must maintain complete 
aloofness from the rest of the world. 
Senator Borah devoted his entire time 
to the practice of law from 1890 to 
1907, when he went to the Senate, where 
he has been for fifteen years. His term 
expires 1925. He is fifty-six, a lawyer, 
educated in Illinois and at the Kansas 
State University. 

Frank B. Brandegee (Republican), 
Connecticut. Wealthy New London 
bachelor with a vision shortened 
since student days at Yale, accord- 
ing to progressives. Highly educated. 
Considerable initiative in reactionary 
moves, although not always a fighter in 
the open Senate. Has accomplished 
much toward increasing the isolation 
policy for the United States. Goes to 
Senator Lodge and tells him what his 
group of irreconcilables will do if—— 
Goes to President Harding and tells 


him. Has been a Senator for seventeen 
continuous years, his term expiring 


1927; a representative in three Con- 
gresses. A Yale graduate and a law- 
yer. Fifty-seven. 

Hiram W. Johnson (Republican and 
Progressive), California. Senator 
Hiram Johnson does not publicly drink 
tea or finger those little  three- 
cornered sandwiches eaten over and 
over again during a social winter. Earn- 
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The Fortnight in Congress 


HE end of the present session of Congress 
is not in sight yet; perhaps less near 
than it seemed a few weeks ago when 
legislators confidently hoped to finish the 
program by June 1. July first, or fifteenth, 
is a more probable date. A summary of 
developments in Congress during the past 
fortnight follows. 7 
Introduced in the Senate 

By Senator Norris, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, the bill for regulation 
of cold storage by the Government. Passed 
the Senate at the last Congress but failed. 

By Senator Capper, legislation abolishing 
capital punishment in the District of Col- 
umbia. 

Message from President Harding recom- 
mending that Congress approve the ses- 
quicentennial celebration of the Declaration 
of Independence at Philadelphia in 1926. 

Received the soldiers’ bonus bill from the 
House and referred it to the Finance Com- 
mittee. 

By Senator Pat Harrison, the Democratic 
scold it appears, a resolution asking Presi- 
dent Harding for a report on the number 
of executive orders issued by him for the 
purpose of removing post-offices from civil 
service. 

By Senator Cameron, Arizona, a bill to 
aid disabled service men by helping to es- 
tablish them as farmers on Federal irrigable 
land. 

By Senator Frelinghuysen, a bill to pre- 
vent oil pollution and thus aid navigable 
waters. 

Bill for the purchase of the Cape Cod 
Canal. By Senator Lodge. 

By Senator King, a resolution requesting 
the President immediately to withdraw 
troops from Haiti and provide for new con- 
stitutional government. 

By Senator Ladd, North Dakota, a bill 
giving states supreme authority over all 
commerce within their borders. 

Resolution by Senator France authorizing 
the President to appoint a commission of 
seven to visit Liberia for the purpose of 
furthering friendly relations. 

Passed by the Senate 

Ratification of the Four-Power Pacific 
Treaty by 67 to 27, three more than the 
necessary two-thirds vote. Thirty roll-calls 
on reservations, amendments and so on. 
Treaty was ratified with the Brandegee 
reservation, i. e., “The United States un- 
derstands that under the statement in this 
preamble or under the terms of this treaty 
there is no commitment to armed force, no 
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est, uninteresting, long-winded, trying 
to imitate the power of Borah; never 
succeeding. Loud, overemphatic, and 
thoroughly impregnated with the mis 
sion of the political crusade. Not 
logical thinker. Waves the Americar 
flag harder and urges hundred per cen 
Americanism longer than any othe 
Senator. Relentlessly committed to th: 
isolation policy. Wholesome, har 
worker. Gets results. A man concert 
ing whose personality many controve1 
sial articles have been written, an 
many of whose former friends are no 
his opponents. Nevertheless, one wh 
has a loyal personal following. Cal 
fornia-born and educated: a lawye 
twice governor of his state: a founde 
of the Progressive party; in the Senat 
since 1917, term expiring 1923. Fifty 
five. 

Harry S. New (Republican), Indiana 
Friend of the President. “ Journalis 
and business man ”—with /ndianapoli 
Journal for twenty-five years as report 
er, editor, part owner and publisher 
Captain and assistant adjutant general 
United States Volunteers, during wa: 


with Spain. Former member of In 
diana Senate. Elected to Senate fox 


term 1917-1923. Sixty-three. 

George H. Moses (Republican), New 
Hampshire. By profession a newspape! 
man—editor Concord Evening Monitor 
1892-1918; lived abroad from 1909 to 
1913 as American Minister to Greece 
and Montenegro, and traveled through 
Continental Europe extensively. Served 
as secretary to Governor McLane dur- 
ing the sessions of the Portsmouth 
Peace Conference. This is his first term 
as Senator, term expiring 1927. Shrewd, 
able, sarcastic, vigorous and active. In 
international relations, he usually is 
looking for a bargain for the United 
States with a discount for New England. 
Fifty-three. 

Frank B. Kellogg (Republican), Min- 
nesota. Earnest, hard-working member 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
usually found taking a middle ground, 
Nervous, high-strung Westerner with 
ideals and a spirit of conciliation. Not 
forceful. Brought up on a farm; -an 
attorney, and practiced at St. Paul from 
1887 until election to Senate in 1916. 
Has traveled abroad extensively. Term 
ends 1923. Sixty-five. 

Medill McCormick (Republican), II- 
linois: Described by his friends as a 
splendid “vote getter” who constantly 
increases his majorities. In foreign re- 
lations adopts an attitude of superiority; 
isolationist. Given to exaggeration; sar- 


castic and ready to deprecate. Profes- 
sion—‘“ farmer and writer.” A Yale 
man; has traveled abroad—Europe, 


China, Japan, Philippines, and studied 
in France and England. Nearly forty- 
five; was a member of the Sixty-fifth 
Congress, and is in Senate for term 
1919-25. His wife is the daughter of 
Mark Hanna. 

Senator Wadsworth 


(Republican), 
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‘ew York, became a member of the 


(ommittee after the death of Philander 
(. Knox. He is a graduate of Yale; 

oT f | ”° © oe = .- «—§ Pp 2 
profession” he answered: “ Busi- 


ss—livestock and general farming.” 
e has traveled extensively—one jour- 
ney around the world, two journeys to 
tue West Indies, two to Europe, one to 
\lgeria, Tunis and Egypt. In _ the 
senate since 1915, term expiring 1927. 
He is forty-four. Senator Wadsworth 
is often under-rated. He is an able 
Senator, a specialist in military affairs. 
His stand on progressive issues has 
sually been on the reactionary side- 
ut his opinions are consistently held. 
le does not shift with every wind. 

Gilbert M. Hitchcock, Nebraska, 
inking Democrat on the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. Quiet, ineffectual, 
entle. Owner and editor of a large 
newspaper property in Nebraska, as 
well as lawyer. No facility for debate. 
Lovable personality with too little ag- 
eressiveness to combat unconscionable 
thrusts of political cunning. Imbued 
with spiritual vision and sympathy with 
struggle for better foreign relations; 
but no match for Senator Lodge, who 
is more nimbleminded. He has been a 
representative in three Congresses, and 
in the Senate since 1911. He had two 
years study in Baden Baden, Germany, 
and reports five or six trips to Europe. 
He has been a steady supporter of the 
League of Nations. Term ends 1923. 
Sixty-two years old. 


John Sharp Williams—a_ character. 
A fine, old Mississippi planter and 
lawyer, probably the most erudite 
member of the Upper House. A mas- 
ter of oratory. Splendid type of old- 
fashioned Democrat, who says he is 
through with the United States Senate: 
he would rather sit in the moonlight 
and “bay at the moon” than run 
again. An elderly gentleman (he is 
sixty-seven) of the old school, whose 
sharp wits and tongue have stirred the 
Senate for years, and whose common 
sense has delighted the galleries, will 
retire to his books. The Senate, of 
which he has been a member since 
1911, will lose a master of European 
history and foreign relations. In a re- 
cent speech in favor of the Four-Power 
Treaty, this “ plain, blamed fool Missi- 
sippi Democrat ” (as he described him- 
self) asked: ‘Is it not about time that 
we stop partisanship at the coast line? ” 

Claude A. Swanson (Democrat), 
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Capper Glass 
alliance, no obligation to join in any de- 
fense.” 

Ratified the Naval Limitation Treaty, 74 
to 1—the one being Senator France. 

Ratified the treaty dealing with 
marines and poison gases—70 to 0. 

Approved the Nine-Power Treaty relat- 
ing to principles to be followed regarding 
China, 65 to 0; and the Nine-Power treaty 
on Chinese customs tariff, 58 to 1. This 
completes action on the treaties from the 
Limitation of Armament Conference. 

Post Office Appropriation Bill, adding 
about $63,000,009 to the House bill, in the 
main for aid for highways. 

Senator Borah made chairman of the 
Committee on Education and Labor in place 
of former Senator Kenyon; Senator Edge, 
New Jersey, chairman of Committee on In- 
teroceanic Canals. 

Ratified, separately, a 
understanding” which 
Four-Power Treaty—relating to 
questions. 


sub- 


“declaration of 
accompanies the 
domestic 


Introduced in the House 


Representative Johnson, chairman of the 
Immigration Committee, has introduced leg- 
islation under which aliens convicted of 
violation of prohibition and narcotic laws 
would be deported. 

By Representative Butler, chairman of 
the Naval Affairs Committee, the bill de- 
termining the enlisted personnel of the navy 
—80,000; less than Secretary Denby declared 
was needed. Providing also that only 200 
in each graduating class at Annapolis shall 
be commissioned. This year’s class consists 
of 541. 

A resolution requesting the President to 
arrange for a ceremony at the time of sink- 
ing a battleship according to the armament 
agreement. By Representative MacGregor, 
New York. 

Daylight Saving Act for the District of 
Columbia, effective annually, by Represen 
tative Ackerman, New Jersey. 


Passed by the House 


Soldiers’ Bonus Bill sent to the Senate by 
vote of 333 to 70; 64 more than the two- 
thirds pass the legislation 
under the special rule. Representative 
Ogden Mills, New York, said that the bill 
violated the fundamentals of sound govern- 
ment by making no provision for paying the 
obligations incurred. The bill will “die in 
the Senate,” according to Representative 
Thomas, Kentucky. Representative Kitchin, 
ranking Democrat on Ways and Means 
Committee, filed a report in favor of cash 
payments for soldiers and attacking the 
bank-loan provisions of the bill. 

War Department Appropriation Bill pro- 
viding for an army of 115,000 men and 
11,000 officers, and carrying about $288,000,- 
000. A lump sum of $15,000,000 was added 
toward work on various river and harbor 
projects. House amendments added about 
$18,000,000 to the total of the bill. 

Bill appropriating $17,000,000 for addi- 
tional hospital facilities for war veterans. 

Adopted Senate resolution to extend for 
twenty-five years the payment of Austria’s 
debt for purchase of flour from the Grain 
Corporation.—®. kK. P. s. 


necessary to 
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Edge 


Virginia. A cultured Virginia lawyer, 
practising until he entered the 53d Con- 
gress. Governor of Virginia one term. 
Personality makes no particular dent. 
In the Senate since 1910. 

Atlee Pomerene (Democrat), Ohio: 
A solemn, judicial type of Middle 
Western gentleman, who might easily 
be mistaken for a Presbyterian minis- 
ter. Who has ever seen him smile? 
His judgments are deliberate, and 
sound like those of Judgment Day. Not 
a frequent speaker in the Senate, and 
does not spread his opinions over every 
subject which arises. He has given con- 
siderable study to economic legislation 
and foreign relations. Thoughtful, 
safe public man. .Some day he may 
In the 
1923. 


Princeton man; lawyer. 
1911; term 


smile. 
Senate since 
Fifty-eight. 
Key Pittman, Nevada. 
Active in law _ practice 
Was first prosecuting attorney 
Says: 


ends 


Ardent Dem- 
ocrat. since 
1892. 
in Nome; abroad several times. 
‘I gave no study to international law 
until I became a member of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, on March 
8, 1916.” Two terms, service ending 
923. Forty-nine. 

John K. Shields, 
Southerner and Democrat. 
the Senate since 1913, 

1925. Sixty-three. 


25 
1! 
Tennessee. Ardent 
Lawyer, in 
term ending 


So endeth the Committee on Foreign 
Relations; eleven of the sixteen being 
lawyers, if Senator Lodge be included. 
Turn now to the alphabetical list of 
senators: 

Henry F. Ashurst (Democrat), Ari- 
zona. Born in Nevada; educated in 
Arizona, at the Stockton (Calif.) Busi- 
ness College, and at the University of 
Michigan law school. A lawyer by pro- 
fession, and now in the Senate for his 
second term, which expires 1923. He 
is forty-seven. At twenty-three he was 
Speaker of the Arizona legislature, said 
to be the youngest man ever to hold 
such a place in the United States. 

L. Heisler Ball (Republican), Dela- 
ware. Took degree of M.D., at Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. In the Senate 
1903 to 1905; and since 1919. Sixty. 

Edwin Sidney Broussard (Democrat), 
Louisiana. Spent a year in service in 
Cuba, assistant secretary with the Taft 
commission in the Philippines; has 
travelled also in Hawaii, Japan, China. 
Lawyer. In Senate since 1913. Forty- 
seven. 
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Holm O. Bursum (Republican), New 
Mexico. Middle Western born and 
Western trained; live-stock grower. 
First term in Senate. Fifty-five. 

William M. Calder (Republican), 
New York, is a master of the profes- 
sional political manner. He practises 
the art of handshaking indefatigably. 
He is seldom seen without his coat-tails 
and his speeches are as sombre as his 
garb. On the floor, rather ineffectual. 
In his office, he meticulously attends to 
the work which tells the man back 
home that his Senator is continually at 
his service. By profession a builder; 
in the Senate since 1917, after having 
been a member of the 59th to 63d Con- 
Has traveled abroad. 


gresses. 
Arthur Capper (Republican), of 
Kansas. Fine example of the person- 


ality of states. Capper is Kansas— 
plain, capable, farming, progressive 
Kansas. One of the quietest men in the 
Senate. However, anyone who takes 
the trouble to look at Capper’s Weekly, 
which circulates by the hundred thou- 
sand among the farmers, will discover 
that this unobtrusive, mouse-mannered 
editor dashes off hot and plain words 
against any phase of reactionary pol- 
itics that strikes his mind. Fine, strong, 
able Senator, without any “side.” Has 
been in journalism since 1884. Twice 
governor of Kansas and entered Senate 
1919. Fifty-six. 

Ralph Henry Cameron (Republi- 
can), Arizona. Profession—mining. 
Entered Senate 1921. Fifty-eight. 

T. H. Caraway (Democrat), Arkan- 
sas. An attorney; member 63d to 66th 


Congresses; has visited England, 
France, Italy. Fifty. 
LeBaron B. Colt (Republican), 


Rhode Island. Responsible for immi- 
gration legislation and highly experi- 
enced in the subject. A judicial mem- 
ber whose contributions to discussion 
are usually notable for high quality and 
wisdom. Seldom takes part in debate, 
but delivers short, extremely clear opin- 
ions upon occasions. His speeches on 
foreign relations during discussion of 
treaties have been examples of tolerance 
and far-sightedness. Formerly Federal 
Judge in Rhode Island. Holds degrees 
from Yale, Columbia and Brown Uni- 
versities. Spent a year in European 
travel. In Senate since 1913. Seventy- 
five. 

William E. 


Pennsylvania. 


Crow (Republican), 
Will not seek reelection 


_this spring, on account of ill health. 


Lawyer. 

Charles A. Culberson (Democrat), 
Texas, with congressional traditions, as 
his father was for twenty-two successive 
years a Representative from Texas. He 
is a graduate of Virginia Military In- 
stitute; a lawyer; twice attorney general 
of Texas and twice governor. Senator 
since 1899. Sixty-six. 

Albert B. Cummins (Republican), 
Iowa. Another member recently flayed 
for his conservatism who only a few 





years ago was regarded as one of the 
liberals of the Upper House, especially 
in his field of railway economics. Close 
student of transportation; responsible 
for the railroad legislation of the Upper 
House and usually found advocating a 
measure of government control, al- 
though during the last year or so much 
tempered in this respect, probably in 
deference to the trend of the times. 
Lawyer; governor of Iowa from 1902 to 
1908, when he entered the Senate. Re- 
elected three times. Has traveled—in- 
cluding trips to the Pacific possessions 
and the Far East. Seventy-two. 

Charles Curtis (Republican), Kan- 
sas. Keen politician. For several years 
Republican whip. Academic training— 
“high and public schools only.” At- 
torney at law; member of eight succes- 
sive Congresses; three times elected to 
Senate. Has traveled extensively— 
China, Japan, South and Central Amer- 
ica. Sixty-two. 

Nathaniel B. Dial (Democrat), South 
Carolina. Farm-born; educated at 
Richmond College and Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity; studied law at University of 
Virginia. In addition to practice of 
law, has farming interests; has special- 
ized in helping to develop the resources 
of his section through building enter- 
prises, banks, mills, etc. Entered Sen- 
ate 1919, Sixty. 

William P. Dillingham (Republi- 
can), Vermont, the father of the pres- 
ent Immigration Law, is a lawyer, who 
practiced in his native state until he 
went to the Senate in 1900 (with two 
years off as governor), where he has 
remained ever since. Also a bank presi- 
dent. In 1907 visited Italy, Austria, 
Hungary, Russia, Germany, France and 
England as chairman of the United 
States Immigration Commission, and 
later on same business visited th 
Hawaiian Islands. Member of the Im- 
migration Committee since 1903. Sev- 
enty-eight. 

T. Coleman du Pont (Republican), 
Delaware. Educated at Urbana (0O.), 
Chauncy Hall School (Boston), and the 
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Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Profession—“ mining engineer, civil 
engineer, mechanical engineer.” He is 
one of the wealthy du Ponts of Dela- 
ware—powder manufacturer; president 
or director of an imposing list of coal 
companies and trust companies. Has 
traveled and studied abroad.  Fifty- 
eight. Twice in Senate. 


Walter E. Edge, New Jersey. Serious- 
minded and sympathetic toward pro- 
gressive movements. Simple in man- 
ner, not deep in scholarly attainment, 
but sincere, and openly consistent and 
loyal to his own opinions. Political], 
naive, perhaps purposely so, in his 
jerky speeches. Does not always cast 
a partisan vote. Not brilliant, but good 
substantial member. Good spirit. News- 
paper publisher and has advertisin; 
business. In New Jersey politics for 
many years. Governor of New Jersey. 
Entered Senate 1919. Forty-eight. 

Richard P. Ernst (Republican), Ken- 
tucky. B.A. from Centre College, Dan- 
ville, Ky.; legal education at Univers- 
ity of Cincinnati; has practiced law in 
Kentucky and Ohio. Entered Senate 


1921. Sixty-four. 
Bert M. Fernald (Republican), 
Maine. Trained in Boston business and 


preparatory schools. Has held various 
local and state offices, and was governor 
of Maine 1909-10. Profession—* farm- 
er.” In Senate since 1916. Sixty-four 

Duncan U. Fletcher (Democrat). 
Florida. Graduated from Vanderbilt 
Institute, Tenn., practiced law in Jack- 
sonville many years; has traveled in 
Europe and South America. Has been 
a Senator since 1909. Sixty-three. 


Joseph I. France (Republican), 
Maryland. An extremist in liberal 
politics. His lack of restraint some- 


what depreciates the weight of his opin- 
ions and ability. A doctor. Held the 
Elihu Root foreign fellowship in Phys- 
ical Science; studied one year in Leip- 
zig; fellow American Medical Associa- 
tion. Made extensive trip last summer 
through Germany, England, Russia. In 
Senate since 1917. Forty-eight. 

Peter J. Gerry (Democrat), Rhode 
Island. A Harvard man; lawyer; rep- 
resentative in the Sixty-third Congress; 
in Senate since 1917. Only forty-two. 

If the Democratic side did not have 
Senator Carter Glass, it would be con- 
siderably weaker. Highly esteemed by 
his colleagues, and a factor of balance 
for a loosely bound minority. Unim- 
pressive in floor presence, but has a 
vigorous and aggressive delivery, 
backed by a solid foundation of knowl- 
edge of his specialty, banking and 
finance. Newspaper owner. In 57th 
to 65th Congresses, resigning seat in 
66th to become Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, 1918, and that post to become Sen- 
ator, 1920. From Virginia. 

Frank R. Gooding (Republican), 
Idaho. Born in England; settled in 
Michigan. Formerly mining contract- 
or; present business—farming and live- 
stock. Twice governor of Idaho. En- 
tered Senate 1921. 

Frederick Hale (Republican), Maine. 
Harvard graduate, prepared at Law- 
renceville and Groton. A_ lawyer; 
entered Senate 1916. Has _ traveled 
abroad extensively. Forty-seven. 

(The rest of the Senators in the next 
number.) 
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Senora Amalia E. Mallen de Ostolaza 


President, National Suffrage Party, 
Cuba 

SOUTH AMERICAN is not a 

South American! Apparently 


an Irish jest, this is in good 
faith a fact worth noting by all dele- 
gates to the Pan-American Conference 
of Women, meeting at Baltimore, April 
20-22. For a South American woman 
is first and foremost a citizen of the 
republic she represents. She is a 
Chilean—a Bolivian—a Venezuelan. So 
vivid is the individuality of each of the 
Pan-American republics, so distinct 
are the characteristics which mark its 
people and their customs, that it is a 
serious mistake to generalize as we so 
often do when we think and speak of 
the South American continent. Nor is 
it less an error to lump Central Ameri- 
cans in one group, or the people of the 
island republics. 

In no way is this distinction more 
clearly shown than in the status of the 
woman movement. True, the civil and 
political rights of women are very 
similar throughout southern countries; 
but in their interpretation and in the 
attitude of women toward them, as well 
as in the opportunities that are open to 
women, there is a notable difference. 

Much that we have hoped to learn of 
the feminist movement will be brought 
out at the Pan-American Conference, 
where in addition to the official Govern- 
ment delegates, many women’s organi- 
zations will be represented. Prominent 
among these will be the Suffrage As- 
sociations. 

Our nearest neighbors, the suffragists 
of Cuba, are sending a delegation 
headed by Senora Amalia Mallen de 
Ostolaza, founder and president of 
the Partido Nacional  Sufragista. 
Like many Cubans, Sefiora’ de 
Ostolaza went to Paris for her 
education, spending several years 
in the Convent of the Sacred 
Heart, and later studying music on the 
continent. From the time of her re- 
turn to Cuba, her chief interest centered 


Coming— 
Our 
Next-door 
Neighbors 


By Dorothy N. Hubert 


in the suffrage movement. She edited 
a propagandist paper called Luz 
(Light) and later a review, La Mujer 
Obrera (The Working Woman), and 
lectured on suffrage whenever there was 
an opportunity to be heard. These op- 
portunities were few at first, for like 
all pioneers, she met with ridicule and, 
as her project gained force, with actual 


opposition. Several attempts to or- 
ganize a Suffrage Association failed, 


but at last, in 1912, the “ Partido Na- 
cional Sufragista” was established in 
Havana. Senora de Ostolaza has led 
the delegations of women who have ap- 
pealed to the Cuban legislature for the 
granting of equal suffrage. Under her 
leadership they secured an amendment 
to the Civil Code, giving certain long- 
desired civil rights to women. 

Porto Rico, too, has a Suffrage 
League, which will be represented at 
the Conference by its President, Mrs. 
Milagros Benet de Mewton, who is well 
known as an efficient business woman 
and executive. 

The three South American republics 
in which the woman movement is most 
strongly developed are Chile, Argen- 
tina and Uruguay. Each of these has 
organized an association, affiliated with 
the International Woman Suffrage Alli- 
ance. Delegates from these groups will 
be welcomed at Baltimore, representing 
there the forward progress of the suf- 
frage movement in the most distant 
countries of the western hemisphere. 

The Uruguayan Suffrage Alliance, 
with headquarters at Montevideo, has 
for its leader Dr. Paulina Luisi, who 
has an imposing list of titles—Chef de 
Clinic Gynecology, Professeur Substitut 
de Jl’Université, Vice-Presidente du 
Corps Medical, Scolaire, Envoyée en 
Europe en mission speciale par le 
Gouvernement de l’Uruguay, Presidente 
du Conseil Nacional de Femmes de 
l’Uruguay. It is surprising that a wom- 
an so occupied with her profession and 

















Mrs. Milagros Benet de Mewton 
President of the Porto Rico Suffrage 
League 


with public affairs has found time to 
give to the cause of women in her coun- 
try; yet Dr. Luisi has not only done 
this but has also given her help freely 
to the women of Argentina, where she 
is well known and is frequently asked 
to lecture or to help organize suffrage 
societies. . 

She has a strong band of supporters, 
which has undoubtedly helped to make 
her work possible, for Uruguay is prob- 
ably the most liberal of all the south- 
ern republics, and, according to Mr. In- 
man, of the Committee on Cooperation 
in Latin America, “it would not be 
surprising to see this progressive little 
country become the first of South Amer- 
ica to grant votes to women.” Uruguay 
is the only country of the South Amer- 
ican Continent to boast of a woman’s 
university, and it has, naturally, a pro- 
portionately large group of women 
active in public affairs. 

Dr. Luisi herself is unable to come 
to the United States this spring, but the 
Suffrage Alliance is sending as its dele- 
gate Senora Clelia Paladino de Vitale, 
who will bring a message from the suf- 
fragists of Uruguay. 

If Uruguay has the most advanced 
ideas on the subject of feminism, its 
next-door neighbor, Argentina, has a 
more complicated and interesting wom- 
an movement than any other South 
American country. Much educational 
work must still be done before suffrage 
becomes a live issue, but the economic 
pressure in such a city as Buenos Aires, 
where more than 194,000 women work 
in trades, commerce or professions, will 
hasten the day of the concerted effort 
for equality. 

There have been active suffragists in 
Argentina since 1910, and several or- 
ganizations were formed, only to be 
given up within a few months. It was 
not until 1918 that an organization 
came into being which has persisted 
and grown stronger with each year of 


its existence. This encouraging devel- 
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opment is undoubtedly due to the splen- 
did leadership of Dr. Alicia Moreau, 
who is among the foremost women of 
South America and who will be the 
delegate from her organization to the 
Pan-American Conference of Women. 
Katharine Dreier, in her book describ- 
ing “Five Months in the Argentine ” 
(a book which all women who are in- 
terested in the coming Conference will 
enjoy), speaks of Dr. Moreau’s rare 
personality; of her ability to hold an 
audience—“ even the children”; of 
the remarkable work that she has done 
for the protection and welfare of her 
countrywomen, whether as _ factory 
workers, as professional women, or as 
mothers; of her courage in the face of 
opposition and her wisdom in conduct- 
ing the work of her organization. 

Looking back over the progress of 
the Argentine women, Dr. Moreau 
wrote for the Humanidad Nueva an 
article called “ The Civil Emancipation 
of Women,” from which Miss Dreier 
quotes as follows: 

“ It is difficult to determine the exact 

mental type of the actual Argentine 
woman as there exist not only the 
marked differences created by the eco- 
nomic situations of life but the differ- 
ences of education and surroundings. 
But . . . we can point out two 
types. , 
“In the first place, there exists the 
type which we may call the Spanish 
Colonial. She is the direct descendant 
of the woman born in the home which 
American Conference will be the 
attendance of the Latin Ameri- 
can student group. Women from nearly 
every one of the Pan-American coun- 
tries are studying in the colleges of the 
United States, and a special invitation 
has gone to them to take part in the 
Conference. 

Prominent among this student group 
in Seforita Pastoriza Flores of Ecuador. 
She is the first Ecuadorean woman stu- 
dent to hold the degree of Ph.D. from 
an American university—and she won 
it at the age of twenty-four. “I had to 
hurry,” she confessed. “Other His- 
panic Americans had come to study in 
the universities of the United States, 
and I was afraid some other woman 
would reach that goal before me.” 

Sefiorita Flores studied in Ecuador 
at one of the large schools for girls, 
which correspond closely to our teach- 
ers training schools. At fifteen she 
secured an honor seldom accorded to a 
girl student—a government scholarship, 
which enabled her to come to North 
America to complete her education. 
Only six girls have won this scholar- 
ship, while the Government of Ecuador 
has sent seventy men to study in our 
northern universities. Seforita Flores 
holds an A. B. from Hunter College, 
where she is now instructor in Spanish. 
She has also won an M. A. at Columbia, 








the historians have described, ‘which 
was formed by the union of the Span- 
iard and the aborigines, a home ruled 
absolutely by the father. ‘ All the fam- 
ily is constituted for his benefit,’ savs 
Dr. Juan Augustin Garcia. . . . This 
Colonial home, strongly dominated by 
religious beliefs, moulded by archaic 
prejudices, was impregnated by a spirit 
so Spanish that it caused men at one 
and the same time to treat woman with 
gallantry and yet depreciate her value, 
to praise her grace and beauty and to 
belittle her weakness and ignorance; to 
fight duels for her at the merest suspi- 
cion that might offend a lady, and yet 
permit himself to greet any woman who 
crossed his path with insolence; which 
permitted a father to speak of his chil- 
dren as two sons and one female. 

“In the European Argentine home, 
woman has a greater individual value. 
Her own personality has a more defined 
character. Her youth is not wasted in 
the one hope of becoming married, for 
she participates in the social activities. 
It is this woman who fills almost all 
our normal, professional and secondary 
schools, and they contribute as workers 
and teachers to the national greatness. 
. . . It is these women who, under the 
impulse of new economic and social 
conditions, demand each day _ with 
greater energy and decision, their share 
of labor and social responsibility.” 

That Dr. Moreau’s work is bearing 
fruit is evidenced not only by the steady 
erowth of her organization—which, by 
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the way, includes both men and women. 
of all political faiths—but by the atti- 
tude of the public toward the woman 
suffrage movement. An article recently 
appeared in the River Plata Observer- 

an English paper published in Buenos 
Aires—which recognized the signifi 
cance of the new turn of affairs, al- 
though it recognized also the obstacles 
in the path. 

The article was written at the time 
of Dr. Julieta Lanteri Renshaw’s candi 
dacy as National Deputy—an_ event 
which caused a sensation in Buenos 
Aires, and gave a new reality to the 
feminist movement. Dr. Lanteri Ren- 
shaw had announced her candidacy 
since the law qualifying Deputy candi 
dates did not mention sex—and an 
nounced also her platform, which cov 
ered a program of advanced legislation 
of protection for women workers, anc 
of social hygiene reforms. Althoug! 
she was defeated, she polled a surpris 
ingly large vote, and received much in- 
telligent support, as the article in ques 
tion shows: 

“One of the signs of the times i 
Buenos Aires is most certainly the 
spread of feminism among Argentin« 
women. It has planted its standard 
which one feels convinced will never b« 
hauled down, but its adherents are stil] 
few and far between, with the great 
mass of the women, gentle and simple. 
indifferent or hostile to their would- 
be redeemers. One felt this very 

(Continued on ‘page 20) 





and was awarded the Curtis University 
Scholarship in Political Science for th: 
year 1919-20. 

Busy as she has been, Senorita Flores 
has found time to be very active as 
Chairman of the Hispanic American 
Bureau of the Intercollegiate Cosmopol- 
itan Club. There are ten girl students 
in this section, and about fifty boys. 

Eventually Senorita Flores will re- 
turn to Ecuador. She is eager to help 
her countrywomen secure the educa- 
tional advantages she has herself en- 
joyed, and is making a practical begin- 
ning by providing for the education of 
her two younger sisters, whom she has 
brought to this country. She will wait 
to go back to Ecuador until she can take 
them with her. “Isn’t it better for 
Ecuador,” she asks, “that three of us 
be trained as educators than that I go 
back immediately and alone attempt to 
bring the ways of North America to my 
countrywomen? It is my _ fondest 
dream,” she added eagerly, “to help 
arouse the women of all South America 
—not just of Ecuador—to take their 
part in the political and social life of 
their countries.” 

It is from eager minds such as hers 
that the Pan-American Conference 
will gain an idea of the interests and 
ideals of the South American woman of 
today. 

DorotHy N. Husert. 
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AARS. JOHN L. BURNSIDE, city 
i¥ commissioner of St. Petersburg, 
‘lorida, has the proud distinction of 
being the first woman commissioner 
ever elected south of Mason and Dixon’s 
line. St. Petersburg gave its women 
municipal suffrage in April, 1919. 
\fter a splendid campaign Mrs. Burn- 
side was elected by a good majority, 
and assumed office July 1, 1920, almost 
two months before the 19th Amend- 
ment was ratified. 

Virginia Chew Burnside was born in 
Greegsville, Illinois, and was educated 
in the Illinois Woman’s College and in 
Oxford University. She is the wife of 
a retired business man of Chicago, and 
a grandmother. As president of the 
local Red Cross organization she won 
the hearts of the people during the war, 
and the entire city is proud of the au- 
tographed testimonial sent her by King 
Albert of Belgium, in recognition of 
her splendid services for war orphans. 

During her official career as Commis- 
sioner, she has worked for St. Peters- 
burg’s better drainage and paving pro- 
cram, the extension of the park system, 
waterfront improvement and municip- 
ally owned street cars. She is now 
furthering efforts for a municipal light- 
ing system and kindergartens. 

Mrs. Burnside is one of the most ac- 
tive members of the St. Petersburg 
League of Women Voters, and holds of- 
fice in the woman’s clubs as well as 
many other social and civic organiza- 
tions. She has been of great service to 
the National Council for Reduction of 
Armaments, by means of her patriotic 
cooperation with the Council’s repre- 
sentatives, Lillian Rusling of Asbury 
Park, N. J., and Jonathan P. Smith of 
[renton, in their winter’s campaign. 

In appreciation of her attitude on 
municipal questions, the women of St. 
Petersburg are petitioning Mrs. Burn- 
side’s reelection in April. 

Mrs. Owen R. LoveJoy. 


- The Lady of Covers 


By Mildred Adams 


TANGLE of studio stuff—brilliant 

Spanish scarves, deep-toned ir- 

regular oriental rugs, an easel 
loaded with vivid color, open pastels, 
ropes that connected mysteriously with 
skylight shades, easy chairs at odd 
angles, one corner full of black grand 
piano—at last a whistle, and then the 
owner and interpreter of all this, Neysa 
McMein herself, who draws more suc- 
cessful covers for more successful mag- 
azines than any other woman in 
America. 

Big-eyed and sober, she sat up per- 
fectly straight in the deepest, most lazy 
arm-chair, swept her wheat-sheaf hair 
across her forehead, and announced: “ I 
don’t know what to say. I feel like an 
ass! ” 

Difficult beginning for an interview, 
specially since the slightly awed writ- 
ing person had no exact idea of what 
she wanted Miss McMein to say. It 
seemed necessary to stammer what 
every one knows, that the people who 
love her gorgeous girl covers are al- 
“Look at Neysa Me- 
Wish I knew her 


ways saying: 
Mein’s success! 
secret.” 

“Hard work,” said Miss McMein 
briefly. Apparently the interview was 
over as far as she was concerned. 

“ But the beginning? Was there an 
art school? Or—?” 

That question drew out a little laugh. 

“Oh, yes, I went to school. Chicago 
Art Institute. But I played the piano 
most of the time I was there. I was 
mad about music. Still am. I’d much 
rather have been a musician than an 


artist. Only I had to start to working 
so early. It seems easier to make your 
living with art than with music. I don’t 
know why.” She shook her head over 
this, and the wheat-sheaf hair fell for- 
ward over her eyes. 

* Now I only work between operas,” 
she went on. “I come home from an 
opera, drive through a cover, and go 
back to another opera. I’m mad about 
music,” she repeated, and glanced af- 
fectionately at the black bulk of the 
piano. 

“My first job? I tried two that my 
father wouldn’t let me keep. If he had, 
there’s no telling what I’d be doing now. 
I got a job playing the piano in a five 
and ten-cent store, and he dragged me 
out of that. Then I started ushering 
in a concert hall, and he wouldn't let 
me stay there. Finally he let me work 
for the Gage people, drawing hats. It 
was fine training. I can draw a hat up- 
side down, or inside out, or wrong side 
around. Covers have to be done so far 
in advance you have to guess what mii- 
linery will be popular.” She laughed, 
a little, deprecatory sound deep in her 
white throat. “After all, a cover is 
mainly a matter of drawing a new hat 
on a girl. 

“TI sold my first picture in Chicago 
for seventy-five cents. When I came to 
New York, eight years ago, the first pic- 
ture I sold brought me seventy-five dol- 
lars. Funny commentary on my sales- 
manship. 

“The future? I haven’t any definite 
plans. I want to do portraits if I can. 

(Continued on page 20) 








Neysa McMein and her 
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“What Do You Think About Women?” 


HILE in Washington during the 

recent Conference Miss de Mon- 
talvo undertook on her own initiative to 
approach leaders in the various dele- 
gations and ask of each the question: 
“What do you think about women? ” 
Some of the answers have already been 
published, others are to follow these 
two. As before, we publish them with- 
out comment, believing they will speak 
loudly for themselves. 


Senhor J. Montalto de Jesus, Secretary 
to the Portuguese Delegation: 
66". HERE is a strong feminist move- 
ment in Portugal, of which Dona 
Ana de Castro Osorio is the leader. She 
is interested in literary and educational 
works, and her aspiration is to put 
women into Parliament. We have 
ladies as lawyers, doctors, civil engi- 
neers and agronomists. Many of our 
offices are replete with ladies—they are 
their leading feature. In Lisbon there 
are many lady correspondents for mer- 
cantile offices who write French and 
English as well as Portuguese. They are 
preferred because as a rule they receive 
smaller pay than the men. A very few 
of them, however, get more. 

“ The ladies of Portugal are not as a 
rule keen about the vote, because they 
are genteel and have no desire to fight 
the men. 

“T have heard the joke that invita- 
tions issued in England marked ‘ W. P.’ 
did not mean, as one generally under- 
stands it, ‘weather permitting,’ but ‘wife 
permitting.” The woman of England is 
like a spoiled child who ends by ruin- 
ing everything. It is not so in Portugal. 
The Portuguese woman recognizes the 
march of events and tries to win herself 
a place, but she is too sweet to be a 
fighter. We give her her rights as far 
as we can. You do not see the bump- 
tious woman in Portugal. She remains 
within hounds. She is inclined to get 
along on friendly terms with men, and 
will not assert herself to the point of 
becoming offensive to them. 

. “The movement for women’s votes 
does not meet much opposition in Por- 
tugal because it is not a very strong 
movement. There is very little danger 
from socialism, too, in Portugal. Strikes 
are recognized there and every one is 
well treated. A startling example of 
this is the fact that a black woman in 
Portugal has the same rights as a white 
woman—a thing which is never seen 
anywhere else. It really must be an 
astonishing sight to strangers when a 
man enriched in the Portuguese posses- 
sions in Africa enters a theatre and sits 
down in his box with a kinky-haired jet 
black negro wife, covered with the 





By Marie de Montalvo 


many jewels his wealth has bought her. 

“There is a French saying that Por- 
tuguese women are always gay, in rain 
or shine, and I have noticed myself that 
they are always singing. We build our 
houses close together with backyards ad- 
joining, and you would be surprised to 
hear the servant girls hanging out the 
clothes and singing in the morning. 
They all have privations and troubles, 
but they all sing—they sing of the trib- 
ulations of women; but they sing. 

“ There are the same laws for women 
as for men. Ten years ago there was 
great agitation about divorce, and now 
it is rather frequent. I think the father 
is always made the guardian of the chil- 
dren, but the wife’s wages belong to her. 
She may own property whether married 
or single, and if separated from her 
husband she is permitted to manage her 

















Underwood & Underwood, N. Y 
Ambassador Ricci 


own affairs. If the husband dies his 
property is bequeathed to the wife, and 
she manages it herself if she wants to. 
She may, if she wishes, resent the inter- 
ference of a male member of the family 
in the management of her property, and 
I know of cases when women have re- 
sented it.” 


His Excellency Vittorio Rolandi Ricci, 
Delegate to the Conference and 
Italian Ambassador at Washington. 


6¢7P. HERE is no such thing as the 

‘femme politique ’"—the political 
woman—in Italy. The keynote of our 
women’s lives is love: the love of the 
mother for the daughter; of the woman 
for the husband, and the child for the 
parent. Woman to us is everything that 
is good, sweet, gentle—totally un- 


suited to the degradations of political 
life. 

“In Italy we give our women every 
civic right. She is mistress of her be- 
longings; she has the power to admin 
ister, to buy, to sell, to exercise her good 
sense, her well-known genius for econ- 
omy and for family management. It 
is the woman who saves—the man who 
earns. 

“ What we feel for our women is mor 
than respect and esteem: it is venera- 
tion. This is why we will not permii 
them to mix in politics. It would dimin 
ish them—for, in the nature of things, 
the keynote of the man’s life is money, 
and of the woman’s life, heart. There 
is no heart in politics. There is onlv 
mind. 

“T believe in opening all professions 
to woman which have service and char- 
ity for their aim. Especially the pro 
fession of medicine, in which womar 
can be an angel of charity. 

“I hope that Italian women will 
never be granted the vote. I say frank 
ly I oppose it as Senator in Italy as |] 
always have opposed it, as I always will 
oppose it if I remain a Senator for the 
rest of my life. 

“There are women’s ‘ parties’ which 
have been formed to ask for suffrage. 
but their voice is not very strong. The 
best cure for this sort of thing is chil- 
dren—when women have five or six 
children they have no time to bother 
with politics. 

“Our laws are just; they are more 
than that—they are kind to woman. We 
put her on an altar as Dante did Bea- 
trice. She has all the virtues, all the 
beauty, all the grace of life. Can you 
fancy Raphael painting a woman with 
a ballot in her hand? The Italian 
woman reads poetry, not Machiavelli. 

“When I say that love is the keynote 
of woman’s life I mean that woman is 
the heart of life itself, for all literature 
and all art have love at the root: the 
love of a son for his mother, which is 
the most sacred; the love of a man for 
his daughter, which is the most tender: 
the love of a man for his wife, which 
is the most ardent. 

“In Italy we live for our ideals. Our 
highest ideal is conserving the charm of 
womanhood. No woman could go to 
Parliament and retain her charm. 

“ And why should she want the vote? 
She does not need it. We, the men of 
the country, will protect her. More 
than that—by her grace and by her 
goodness she already rules. By our 
faith in her sex let her rule. 

“And the day when the people of 
Italy no longer place their faith in 
Italy’s womanhood will be the day when 
there is no longer an Italian people.” 
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A 
One-Day 
Hospital 


By Martha Bayard 


the service and value of the dis- 

trict nurse. Her little car, with 
the small red cross painted on the door, 
is a familiar sight these days, on our 
highways, and standing in front of our 
farm-houses. No one can estimate what 
her efficiency, her helpfulness, her en- 
ouragement mean to the women at the 
head of these country households, or 
what present and future benefits the 
children reap from her surveillance. 
The nurse advises and suggests what 
should be done in each individual case. 
She usually has the entire cooperation 
of the local doctor and the village 
authorities; and whenever there is a 
hospital in the neighborhood, its staff 
and equipment are generally at the dis- 
posal of the nurse and her most urgent 
patients. 

In our Vermont communities, the 
nurse has greater obstacles to overcome 
than in many parts of the country. Our 
settlements are very old, lying along 
the water courses, and frequently hug- 
sing the stony sides of the mountains; 


Oi: country communities all know 


antedating the railroads, which thread 
the valleys, by many, many years. This 
makes a very different environment 
from one that is near the great cities, 
or in the flat lands, intersected every- 
where by interurban trolleys. And it 
makes a very different task! 

Dorset is one of Vermont’s loveliest 
villages, but it is eight miles from the 
railway. Perhaps those extra eight 
miles may tell the tale of the cause and 
effect of the One-Day Emergency Hos- 
pital at Dorset last summer. To a busy 
farmer’s wife, with her home and her 
life full of small children, it may seem 
almost impossible to get hold of the 
Ford, or the horse, and then of the chil- 
dren who need attention—and most of 
them do!—for the drive over to the rail- 
way, on the first lap of the wearying 
journey toward getting rid of offending 
tonsils and adenoids. Doctors cannot 
conscientiously operate, except in 
emergency cases, in the usual conditions 
of any home: and the county nurse, at 
Dorset, found that it was beyond her 
power to do what was necessary. 

With the earnest cooperation of the 
Dorset doctor, a committee of interested 
women was formed. There was one 
man, too, on this committee, and he not 
only helped in advising and directing 
the whole movement, but also did 
valiant yeoman service in carrying cots 
and equipment. For the committee had 
promptly found an ideal location for 
their work, in the basement of the Con- 
eregational Church, the large audience 
room to be used as a ward, the kitchen 
for operating, and the little library for 
the children’s dressing-room. The 
women made themselves responsible for 
the cots and bedding, the sheets and 
towels, all the old soft rags they could 
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The Hospital Church at Dorset 


gather together, and whatever nourish- 
ment would be needed for the little 
patients of aday. They also made some 
half dozen nightgowns, which proved a 
very present help in trouble: these 
gowns, now carefully laundered, are 
laid away for possible future use. The 
nurse attended to the thorough steriliza- 
tion of the rooms and dressings. 

On the appointed day a surgeon came 
down from Rutland, and was willingly 
assisted by the Dorset doctor, the Health 
Officer of the County, from Manchester, 
the district nurse, two other nurses, and 
a practical nurse from the village. The 
committee, too, were gallantly on hand, 
and some of the anxious mothers, to 
assist in helping the children out from 
under ether: most of them seemed to 
revive at the same time, which made 
a very absorbing, a really scrambling 
task of it. 

There were eighteen small patients 
for tonsils and adenoids; and not room 
nor time, unfortunately, for several 
more, who came bravely without their 

(Continued on page 20) 


Perhaps our forefathers 
were a bit sturdier in build, 
with features a little more 
rugged. But otherwise this 
is much the way they looked 
just after that great moment 
of the signing of our Consti- 

tution. The scene shown is 
| from a performance of “ The 
Federal Convention,” which 
was written in play form by 
Mrs. Margaret Porch Hamil- 
ton, of Leonia, New Jersey, 
for the New Jersey League 
of Women Voters. And the 
performers are the Mont- 
clair Women’s Club of Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, the first to 
present the play in costume. 
Needless to say, there isn’t a 
man in the piece—not even 
the stately George Washing- 
ton. 
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Whose Coal Is It? 
M ‘im: millions of years ago, by wonderful and awe- 


inspiring processes deep down in the earth, coal was 

made. When this is gone, there will be no more. 
God made it, made it for all his children, and because of 
this munificent provision mankind gradually stole away from 
the soft and sunny climes of the South and settled over all 
the lands of the North, not entirely frigid. Here are per- 
formed the major operations which keep the world going. 
The factory whistles blow loud and shrill at seven A. M., and 
millions of men and women wend their way to great build- 
ings wherein most that we eat and all that we wear is pro- 
duced by the labor of many hands. The machinery whirs 
and these factories produce because coal makes them go. 
Through the cold of winter the factory is warm and the 
workers go home at night to homes that are warm because 
coal is there. In the banks and offices and railway stations, 
on ships and trains the great work is going forward of tak- 
ing the factory product to the consumer, and everywhere the 
work is done because there is coal. None of this gigantic 
enterprise which makes it possible for vast populations to 
live in northern climates could exist were there no coal. 

To whom does this universal necessity belong? To all 
the people. The laws permit a comparatively few people 
to undertake the task of getting the coal out of the mines and 
to send it hither and yon where millions of people are wait- 
ing for it. These are called owners or operators. They 
receive dividends on stock by way of reward for their care 
and trouble. 

Men come from all parts of the world to work in these 
mines, and they come because there is more work and more 
wages than they could find at home. The rest of us, with 
troubles enough of our own, trust these two, the operators 
and the miners, to get the coal to us that we need. 

Then we are jolted out of the even tenor of our every-day 
life by the announcement that the greatest strike yet known is 
coming—is here. We have endured the strain of six great 
coal strikes within a brief memory. What is the matter? 
Have the operators mistreated the miners, underpaid them, 
grabbed too big profits? The men say so. Or have the men 
been sullen, dictatorial and uncooperative? The operators 
say so. And it is God’s coal, made through magic processes 
extending over 100,000 years, that these two groups of human 
atoms who by the merest chance happen to be operators and 
miners, are quarreling about. 

We, you and I and all of us, are the victims. The coal 
is ours and it is our right to have it at reasonable prices. 
What can we do about it? We do not know enough, in fact, 
to do anything. We cannot intelligently urge the operators 
to yield to the demands of the miners; nor can we intelligently 
urge the men to withdraw the demands and go on working 
that we may have coal. The operators are organized and 
the men are organized and neither takes much pains to let 
us know the truth about it all. 

Must we endure these continued disturbances of public 
comfort? No, the public is organized too. Our organiza- 
tion is the government. It alone can represent us; it alone 
has the facilities for investigating the causes and arriving 
at conclusions. It alone has the authority to enforce its will. 
It is greater than all within it and operators and miners must 
obey its orders. 

What does the Government say? It says it will interfere 
when and if there is an emergency! This is your govern- 
ment and mine. Common sense and common decency urge 
us to the contention that the time to interfere is before the 
emergency arises. If men are killed, interferences will 





neither give them back to life nor restore the homes invaded 
by tragedy. If the wheels of railway trains cannot turn 
because there is no coal, great cities will go hungry. If th: 
engines of factories are silenced because there is no coal 
men and women will have no work. Strikes never have 
gone to the limit of their possibilities, but the possibilities 
are there. 

It is time your Government and mine stopped its evasive 
procrastinating attitude, common to all parties and all ad 
ministrations, and undertook the task seriously of puttin; 
an end to strikes ——CarRIE CHAPMAN CartT. 


The Other Side 


HEN the Pan-American Conference of Women meet: 
W in Baltimore, all possible hospitality is sure to bx 

shown to our Latin-American sisters. Both in Bal 
timore and in Washington, everything magnificent that thos« 
cities have to offer, in art and architecture, in wealth and 
splendor and material achievement, will be displayed fox 
the pleasure of our foreign guests. 

But there is another side to life in this country which it 
is important for them to see. Unfortunately, the belief is 
widely prevalent throughout Latin-America that the United 
States is a nation wholly given over to the pursuit of the 
“ almighty dollar,” and wholly unscrupulous in its treatment 
of weaker peoples. There is undoubtedly a great amount 
of Mammon-worship among us, and there have been many 
instances of unscrupulous dealing. But there is another 
side to the United States—a side of which the Latin-Ameri- 
cans have had less opportunity to know. There are a host 
of men and women who value the higher things of life above 
money and who are working day and night to promote them. 
Every effort should be made to bring to the attention of our 
Pan-American guests what has been done for education, for 
peace, for the public health, for the advancement of human 
welfare and the enrichment of human life; and not only 
what has been actually achieved, but what is in process of 
achievement. They should be shown that wherever there 
is an injustice, there is a band of resolute men and women 
working to redress it. 

The women of Central and South America are already 
convinced of the wealth and power of the United States, the 
might of our army and navy, the vastness of our commer- 
cial and industrial enterprises. Let us try to send them 
home convinced that there is in this country also warmth 
of heart, intelligent devotion on the part of many to forward 
what is beautiful and good, a determined and untiring war- 
fare against injustice and a deep reservoir of spiritual power. 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


The Reason for Congress 
Siam one had accused Senator Carter Glass of violating 


campaign pledges in opposing the bonus, and his an- 
swer, brushing aside “ politics” altogether, expresses 
the true ideal for public office: 

“I was sent here to represent a sovereign state, to the best 
of my ability, according to my judgment and conscience, and 
not to trim sails to catch the shift of the winds of popular 
favor. I-shall not vote for a bill which in my judgment 
would be ruinous to the country, embracing in its evil effects 
and numbering among its victims the ex-service men along 
with the rest.” : 

It is a shocking thing that such a statement strikes one as 
unusual and courageous. The bonus is not at the moment 
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the point; the point is that we are expected to quite 
for granted the part that “coming elections” pl .,in the 
congressional or the senatorial vote recorded in th\4preced- 
ing months. It is as if this consideration were actually a 
legitimate factor, to be generally recognized. Let us not 
recognize it. Let us hold to the view that our representa- 
tives are in Congress to represent sovereign states according 
to their judgment and conscience, and not merely to be re- 


elected.—V. R. 


“They Do Count ” 


N the Sioux Falls (S. Dak.) Press—‘‘ an independent 
| newspaper ”—right on the editorial page there has ap- 

peared a series of articles by Sioux Falls women. One 
of these is by Mrs. W. E. Peterson, Chairman of Women in 
industry for the Minnehaha County League of Women Vot- 
ers. She makes the point that woman’s clubs and societies, 
banded together for “high purposes,” are certain to be 
recognized as effective agencies for securing action, and by 
way of proof she lists the appeals for help which were made 
to the women of South Dakota at a recent convention of 
Federated Clubs, by various agencies for state and national 
work: 

“A representative of the United States Forestry Service 
urged conservation of national forests and parks. The presi- 
dent of the Hydro-Electric Company which seeks to conserve 
the water power of South Dakota explained the company’s 
aims. The chairman of the Public Health Association 
showed what is lacking in our laws concerning tuberculosis 
and other diseases. The superintendent of the School for 
Feeble-Minded Children urged legislation to prevent our 
being outnumbered by the mentally deficient. A speaker on 
prohibition explained the workings of our laws in regard 
to liquor and showed the necessity for retaining certain of- 
ficials. Other appeals were made, all with the same idea 
of getting political help from women.” 

That is encouraging. Women’s immediate business in pub- 
lic affairs is to make their influence felt—not for women’s 
sake alone but for everybody’s. That is the reason for or- 
canization. And whenever women’s powers are recognized 
by outside agencies, it means—more power. 


Safe—For the Present 
Wisi the Senate has ratified them all—the treaties re- 


sulting from the Washington Conference on Limita- 

tion of Armament, from Yap to the Chinese tariff. 
After considerable oratory and argument the United States 
has actually acted ahead of other leading Conference par- 
ticipants—though that may only be because the others delib- 
erately waited for our Senate to get it over. So if the 
editorial claim in the first issue of Mr. Herbert S. Houston’s 
new magazine, Our World, is right—that “we are afraid to 
go to Genoa because the Senate might not ratify what was 
done at Washington,” American representatives might as 
well now be on the Atlantic en route. It is a great relief 
that the United States has been shown still capable of con- 
ducting foreign relations; but we can’t have a permanent 
sense of security so long as our system leaves us at the mercy 
of a two-thirds vote of one branch of the Government. 


When Is a Budget Not a Budget? 
A -GAIN—how about the budget? It was considered so 


fine an achievement for the Administration to put 

through this long-advocated efficiency system, under 
which the expenses of each department would be estimated 
by experts and the money appropriated accordingly, instead 
of in the old hit-or-miss way. But it will be only a farce 
if the Budget Bureau’s figures are to be set aside as happened 
the other day in what Representative Mondell referred to as 
the “ first real test case.” This was an amendment to the 
Army appropriation bill added by the House for “ Rivers 
and Harbors ”—carrying the total some fifteen millions in 


excess of the estimate. And of course no one will spend 
the breath to claim that this increase represents any serious 
conviction: “rivers and harbors” have too long smelt of 
“ pork.” It is the same old thing—the seizure of spoils for 
their own districts by congressmen greedy of votes. 


In Behalf of 25,000 Children 
[te woe the organization of an Emergency Commit- 


tee, women have undertaken to commute the sentence 

of death passed on twenty-five thousand helpless chil- 
dren by the Executive Committee of the Near East Relief 
because of decreased receipts. Mrs. Catt is chairman of the 
Women’s Emergency Committee, and she says: 

“ Near East Relief has been obliged to cut its orphanage 
appropriations twenty-five per cent, because of lack of funds. 
This means that thousands of children must be driven away 
from its doorsteps to die by the roadside, who three weeks 
ago hoped for their chance of life. For they love life as 
your children love it. 

* You can meet the emergency. If you will care for 
25,000 children, all the other children now under American 
protection can be saved. The Women’s Emergency Com- 
mittee of Near East Relief asks the women of America to 
underwrite the lives of these 25,000 children at five dollars 
a month per child. The sentence of death has been imposed 
upon these children. You can commute that sentence.” 

Adding their appeal to that of Mrs. Catt are fifty other 
women, representative leaders in American life. Among 
them are Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, Mrs. Josephus Daniels, 
Mrs. Frank A. Vanderlip, Mrs. Lena Lake Forrest, Mrs. 
Percy V. Pennybacker, Miss Julia Lathrop, Mrs. Philip 
North Moore, Miss Lillian Wald, Miss Alice Stone Black- 
well, Mrs. Florence Spencer Duryea. 

Dr. Mabel Elliott, an American woman sent out by the 
American Women’s Hospitals to serve under the Near East 
Relief in Erivan, Armenia, writes that “ Children are dying 
in all corners of Erivan. All day long we can hear the wails 
and groans of little children outside the office buildings hop- 
ing we can and will pick them up. One day when the rain 
turned to snow it was awful to hear. The note of terror 
that came into the general wail was plainly perceptible. 
They well knew what a night in the snow would mean.” 

Address, Near East Relief, 151 Fifth Avenue. New York 
City. 


Citizenship Day 
Tc plans of the Department of American Citizenship, 


General Federation of Women’s Clubs, to secure the 

wide celebration of July 4 as Citizenship Day are 
going forward. Printed programs giving carefully prepared, 
stimulating suggestions for the observance of the day and 
for advance preparations, may be obtained at Headquarters, 
1734 W Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

It is interesting to read side by side this 1922 program of 
Mrs. Percy V. Pennnybacker’s Department and an extract 
from an address delivered by her in 1902—the latter describ- 
ing as a day-drama such a processional and pageant of wel- 
come to new citizens as the program offers practical direc- 
tions for—a processional carried out in many places last 
year. It shows how long a really big idea must grow— 
tended and watered and watched over—before it bears fruit. 

To one point of danger Mrs. Pennybacker calls attention. 
She is anxious that the welcome to new citizens which is to 
be the heart of Citizenship Day shall mean first of all mak- 
ing honored community guests of native-born sons and 
daughters, who have reached twenty-one during the preceding 
year and who will at the coming election cast their first 
vote. The welcome to the foreign-born new citizens is also 
an important phase of the day, but it is the native-born who 
in this regard have been most neglected. The Citizen placed 
the emphasis wrong a couple of issues back, in referring to 
the bestowal of citizenship papers on the foreign-born as the 
day’s climax. 
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What the American Woman Thinks 











A Full-Sized Job 


By Louise DEKoveN BowEN 
YOR many years, the women of the 


country worked to secure the fran- 

chise, feeling confident that, with 
this privilege within their grasp, they 
would be able to bring about certain 
much needed reforms. Nearly two 
years have now passed since full suf- 
frage has been granted and it is time 
for every woman to put to herself some 
heart-searching questions. She should 
ask herself:—Have I performed every 
duty required of a citizen? Have I 
voted at each election? Have I taken 
my full share of responsibility in the 
selection of candidates who will main- 
tain high standards for the community? 
Have I been willing to give of my 
leisure time, to serve on civic or polit- 
ical committees, to the end that better 
government may prevail in my city, 
county or state? Have I done my part 
in supporting, with money or service, 
all movements for the common welfare? 
Have I ever challenged existing condi- 
tions in my own town or city, or have 
I been content to let graft, mismanage- 
ment or inefficiency prevail, under the 
cynical conviction that “Politics is a 
dirty game ” and that women need take 
no real part in it? 

Women can, however, no longer ex- 
cuse themselves for lack of participa- 
tion in government by reason of inex- 
perience with political machinery, nat- 
ural distaste for political activities, or 
on the ground that few men participate 
in government and only a small percent- 
age exercise the franchise. The privi- 
lege of citizenship having been granted, 
the responsibility for adequate prepara- 
tion for discharging the duties of citi- 
zenship cannot be evaded. 

Whether or not she is conscious of it, 
every woman is, in reality, vitally con- 
cerned in government, since in a re- 
public it touches almost every relation- 
ship of her daily life through officials 
whom she should help to choose. Even 
the young mother whose first baby is 
born and who is dependent upon doctor 
or midwife in this great crisis of her 
life, is deeply concerned in the enforce- 
ment of a whole series of laws which 
provide for proper training, licensing 
and supervision of physicians, nurses 
and midwives; which exact registration 
of birth for the protection of the child, 
and aim to prevent blindness through 
proper care of the eyes of infants at 
birth. Women will, in the future, bene- 
fit further by the new federal legisla- 
tion known as the Sheppard-Towner 
Act, which will give education through 
the states in the hygiene of maternity 





and infancy, filling the need, which our 
public schools have so far neglected, 
of preparation for the greatest adven- 
ture in life—parenthood. 

Every mother is vitally interested in 
laws protecting the health of her family 
and in the proper administration of the 
city and state Departments of Health, 
for whose officials she is in a measure 
responsible. If such laws are not en- 
forced, her children may be subjected 
to contagious diseases which too often 
result in permanent defects and even 
death. Every mother is rightly con- 
cerned in the medical inspection in the 
schools, in the detection and remedy of 
physical defects among children, and in 
the strict enforcement of sanitary regu- 
lations. Many a mother has, moreover, 
had reason to bless the constructive 
policy of the Health Department, which 
has inaugurated health education in the 
schools or established nutrition classes 
which have made of her thin, anaemic 
looking child, a strong and sturdy boy 
or girl. 

Women must especially be concerned, 
when their children enter the industrial 
world, to see that they are so protected 
by adequate enforcement of Child Labor 
Laws, that they are guarded from dan- 
gerous machinery, from unsanitary con- 
ditions and from long hours of work. 

















There is a peculiar responsibility rest- 
ing on the women of larger opportuni- 
ties, in this matter of child labor, as so 
many mothers whose children are 
forced early into the industrial world 
are themselves inarticulate, and must 
depend upon others to act in their be- 
half. 

Many mothers feel that, when their 
children are past the school age and 
have successfully escaped childish dis- 
eases, all danger for them is over, but 
too often danger of a more serious kind 
threatens them on every hand. Boys 
and girls in their adolescent period, 
need recreation as an outlet for their 
emotions, as a safety valve for their 
surplus energies. In years gone by, 
young people found this recreation in 
















husking bees and barn raisings, in 
church sociables and hayrack rides and 
other amusements, now relegated to the 
past with hoopskirts and post chaises. 
To-day all the young world goes to the 
movies where, too often, uncensored pic- 
tures make such an indelible impression- 
upon young and plastic minds that boys 
and girls try to mould their lives on the 
alluring situations they have seen de- 
picted on the screen. When the movies 
are over, there are always the cabarets 
and dance halls with their bright lights 
and jazz music sounding through the 
open doors, usually open at very late 
hours in defiance of law. In these 
places, boys and girls are pressed close 
together in each other’s arms, doing 
their so-called dancing, in a small space 
where overheated, unventilated, smoke- 
filled rooms and sensuous music urge 
them on to familiarities and often pre- 
sent temptations very difficult for young 
people to withstand. 

Most cities have ordinances regulat- 
ing commercial amusements, but they 
are usually a dead letter under public 
apathy, and women should be con- 
stantly on the alert to see that such ordi- 
nances are strictly enforced, and that 
non-commercial recreation is so organ- 
ized as to meet the insistent need of 
normal boys and girls. 

Women who have lost control of their 
children or who find them in trouble or 
difficulty of some kind, must necessarily 
be concerned in the proper conduct of 
the Juvenile Court, because here chil- 
dren and young people are given the 
opportunity to redeem themselves, and 
if the Court is well administered, are 
placed under the wise care of Probation 
Officers. 

If this Court is not well conducted 
and children not given necessary atten- 
tion, they drift again into evil ways and 
are brought later into the criminal 
courts, from which they are sent to a 
State School for Delinquents or to a 
Reformatory. Women should ever be 
concerned to see that these State Institu- 
tions are conducted, not for the purpose 
of punishing their inmates, but to give 
them such standards of conduct and 
such physical, mental and moral train- 
ing as will prepare them to resume life 
in the outside world on a normal basis. 
When these young people, often mere 
children, leave these Reform Schools. 
women should insist that they be placed 
on parole to well-trained state officers 
and see that they are not allowed to 
drift again into the same round of 
music, cabarets, poolrooms and dance 
halls which, in the-first place, may have 
led to their downfall. 

Women who have no children or who 
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are unmarried, should be just as much 
interested in good government (though 
for different reasons perhaps) as 
mothers. Good government means clean 
streets and alleys; it means safety on 
the streets and in the home; it means 
fine buildings, beautiful parks and 
stimulating and wholesome recreation; 
it means well-ordered community life 
and leads to national well-being. We 
must never forget that all these bene- 
fits of good government depend upon 
the officials we select and whose duties 
we define; and that government can 
never rise higher in its standards and 
conceptions than the aggregate ideals of 
the individual voters. Women, having 
won suffrage, have deprived themselves 
of the privilege of grumbling about the 
covernment. We are now, as we never 
were before, the people; we are the 
government and if it fails to function 
as it should, then it is we who are re- 
sponsible. 

Recent election returns show that 
women are as yet not largely enough 
registering their new citizenship at the 
polls. What we need, perhaps, is to be 
reminded of the promises we made to 
ourselves and others of “ A new heaven 
and a new earth” when the ballot was 
in our hands. We need a series of re- 
vivals, as it were, to arouse in women 
a quickened sense of their responsibili- 
ties in using the franchise, and also to 
urge them to enter more actively into 
party councils and governmental activi- 
ties. 

Moreover, if the women who won suf- 
frage for us at such great cost, or those 
who share their qualities for leadership, 
are not ready to take the lead now, in 
proving through political participation 
that women want and can use their new 
privileges and responsibilities, then the 
men who control our political destinies 
to-day (some of them unworthily) will 
choose for us women who are their 
tools. to do their bidding in the great 
business of guiding a democracy 
through its governmental machinery. 
Nothing in the world is so much needed 
to-day as leadership of an inspired kind, 
and we have women well qualified to 
provide it if they will but heed the call 
to service for the state. 


Early Woman’s Story 
By Mary BrEarp 


HE fine frenzy that carried women 
through the revolt against their 
exclusion from the field of poli- 

tics now has need of exercise in many 
other directions. One doesn’t have to 
act in a frenzied manner to work well 
and be effective, but the frenzied indig- 
nation which seeks facts to prove its 
righteousness is often the very best mo- 
tive power for accomplishment. 

It was indeed insufferable to have no 
share in self-government. How much 
more insufferable to have no place in 
the whole written history of mankind, 


except possibly as a wife of Henry VIII 
or one whom Napoleon loved! Politics 
is after all but one aspect of life. His- 
torians would shut women out of all its 
aspects. H. G. Wells is a case in point. 
He has made the startling discovery that 
life has had continuity, and so for the 
first time apparently the public-at-large 
has realized that fact. Other and better 
histories are following in the wake of 
his “* Outlines,” but each and all are his- 
tories merely of the male. It is the con- 
tinuity of the man that they reveal and 
for their purposes women are as if non- 
existent. 

One reason for the great popularity 
of Wells and other “ universal” his- 
tories of the hour is their graphic start 
with the old Stone Age. Primitive man 
has caught the popular imagination to 
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such an extent that one hears constant 
chatter about his superstitions, his fears, 
his taboos, his way of looking at the 
universe. Whereas a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago “intellectuals” alone talked 
about primitive man, it is now the gen- 
eral fashion to be informed about this 
early ancestor of us all, so far as any- 
thing can be known definitely. But as 
for his mate—‘ Oh, dear, what a nuis- 
ance to have women always butting in 
where they are not wanted! What dif- 
ference does it make about primitive 
woman? ” 

It makes all the difference in the 
world about primitive woman, as it hap- 
pens. Primitive man is a thrilling find 
because he furnishes a scapegoat and all 
people love a scapegoat. This particu- 
lar goat enables one to excuse every 
human shortcoming on the ground of 
hopelessly rude ancestry. Primitive 
woman, on the other hand, should be a 
thrilling discovery, too, and for a very 
different reason—she was essentially 
creative. , 

Born into a world she did not under- 
stand—a world that seemed at first 
wholly hostile, with its wild beasts, its 
fierce elements, its queer surface con- 
figurations — she began to explore 
nature, to experiment with its resources, 
to find it friendly after all, and to orig- 
inate all the arts of settled and civilized 
society. There is no known story com- 
parable in fascination to the account of 
the way in which this early woman 
manifested “a mind in the making.” 





Her story has been told and told well. 
It has been told by scientific men 
through whom one can prove assertions 
to other men whe prefer male authori- 
ties. 

The following will serve as examples 
of conclusions reached by men who 
have closely studied primitive societies. 
“One cannot look upon the picture of 
a long train of Ute women coming home 
with their carrying baskets full of seeds 
upon their backs, supported by bands 
across their foreheads, holding also in 
one hand a gathering wand and in the 
other a winnowing and roasting tray, 
without profound thought. For these 
women are indeed the forerunners of all 
farmers and harvesters and thrashers 
and common carriers and millers and 
cooks. The National Museum at Wash- 
ington possesses a collection of food 
plants used by savage women and in 
the Royal Kew Gardens in London may 
be seen a technological museum ar- 
ranged on the basis of plants. Unwit- 
tingly both these museums have erected 
a monument to the manual labor and 
skill of primitive women.” 

“Modern and classic art are in- 
debted to women for the beginnings of 
landscape gardening, for poetry and 
home music, for the cone and dome in 
buildings, for the whole plastic art in 
ceramics and sculpture, for all geome- 
tric ornament, for textiles, tapestries, 
embroideries and laces, and largely for 
free-hand drawing and painting.” 

The story of primitive woman there- 
fore should surely be an integral part 
of every universal history that begins 
with our early ancestors. It should be 
an integral part because the work that 
women initiated was one of the things 
that led to a definite change in the rela- 
tions of the and to women’s 
greater passivity in succeeding stages of 
society. Women made life infinitely 
more comfortable and refined. They 
made it more secure and prolonged it. 
All these factors made them valuable 
later as slaves. 

Then men began to imitate women’s 
work in the arts and to share in the 
weaving, corn-growing, pottery-making, 
and the rest so that they too became 
valuable as slaves. In time men them- 
selves began to create. Finally men 
made machines to produce goods and 
increase crops. Then they became com- 
pletely enamored of the industrial arts. 
Their next step naturally was to claim 
that the whole industrial process from 
beginning to end had been theirs. 

Emphasis on primitive man and the 
claim to the whole industrial process 
are but single instances of the exclu- 
sion of women from authoritative 
thinking today. It is the thoughts of 
men that both sexes habitually think. 
Books are mainly written by men 
and about men. Women teachers 
pass on these ideas of men about men. 
It is no answer for women to write 
books about women for women. At 
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least it is not a complete answer. The 
complete answer, in the field of history, 
for example, would seem to be “ uni- 
versal ” history in very fact; that is, the 
history of mankind of both sexes as they 
have worked and thought, as they have 
created, as they have influenced each 
other, and as they have affected society 
and the state or, in turn, been affected 
by them. 

It is surely a task of prime import- 
ance to find out where women fit into 
the stuff of history—what has been their 
relation to economics, art, literature, re- 
ligion, and the state—and to see that 
this knowledge is incorporated into the 
books that claim public recognition and 
that seek to influence the present by the 
light they shed on the past. 


Coming— 
Our Next-Door Neighbors 
(Continued from page 12) 


conclusively at the meeting wherein 
Dr. Lanteri de Renshaw enunciated 
her parliamentary program. . . 

“ Infant protection and due regard to 
the bare prerogatives of the female sex 
are two of Argentina’s most crying 
needs today, the twentieth century not- 
withstanding. And seeing that the pres- 
ent Deputies, who are masculine, have 
never yet found time or opportunity to 
tackle the obvious social problems that 
lie before their eyes despite the fact 
that many of them are medical men and 
hail from the provinces—a woman, act- 
ing under strong convictions and able to 
convince people of her sincerity, may 
have better fortune. Without a sound 
system of morality Argentina can never 
become a truly great nation, and one 
is almost inclined to go so far as to 
predict that until the women of Argen- 
tina have a share in the making and 
the executing of their country’s laws 
that desirable soundness will be still to 
seek. Must one explain that ‘ morality ’ 
is here written in its widest sense, the 
greater including the less? 


“The road before the Argentine fem- 
inists is not an easy one to travel; as 
was said by another great reformer 
some two thousand years ago, their foes 
will be of their own households. Yet 
sooner or later the triumph will be 
theirs.” 


The Lady of Covers 
(Continued from page 13) 


Those are my first two oils,” she nodded 
toward two studies of women—remark- 
able. Instead of suggesting poster por- 
traits as you might expect, they were 
full of character and individuality. 

“ But I'll never give up covers com- 
pletely. I’m too devoted to some of the 
magazines.” 

It still seemed as though she must 
have some maxims for struggling artists, 
or rules of success, or laws of pro- 
cedure. She shook her head quite defi- 
nitely. “ Just hard work. All the time. 
There’s no use of crying and failing. 
Just work. You'll get there.” 

It sounded so simple, so lacking in 
thrills, or tragedy, so—almost common- 
place. Hadn’t anything exciting ever 
happened to her? She smiled her little 
placid smile at that. 

“T’ve traveled everywhere, all over 
the world. I’ve flown, I flew in his Zep- 
pelin with the old Count. I was over- 
seas during the war > she sat sud- 
denly erect, and tossed that wheatsheaf 
hair out of eyes that began to spark. 
“I was entertainer with the Y. Had 
my show, played the piano, worked like 
a slave, and loved it. I made posters 
for the British and American govern- 
ments. There was a time—” she flung 
up her head, and her voice rang— 
“when art was worth while! ” There 
was a_ second of tense, breathless 
silence. “ But now’—she shrugged her 
shoulders and the eager light died out 
of her face. 

“You make a story of it,” she said, 
“and send me a carbon copy. I always 
forget to return things.” 
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Orange, N. J. 
Gentlemen: prepai 
In three or four weeks more, I 
will have reduced to normal and 
1 would appreciate it so much if 
you would advise me at this time 
how to remain permanently normal 
in weight. I have reduced twenty- 
five pounds by using your Basy 

Bread. 
Mrs. B. E. W., Florida. 








DOCTORS’ ESSENTIAL 
FOODS CO. 


Three Slices Your friends must have told you about Basy Bread, now a 

of Basy Bread a day, recognized standard weight-reducing ration 
t Lasy Bread is not a medicine or drug, ‘tat a wholesome and 

Help reduce your weight in delicious food—scientifically prepared. 
a natural way. There is no unpleasant dieting—no irksome exercises, in the 
Basy Bread course. Legious have reported remarkable reductions 
a in weight with gains in strength and health. 

Doctors’ Essential Foods Co., You will be very must interested in the Basy Bread booklet, 
which gives reliable information on obesity and how to reduce. 


Write for your copy to-day. Sent in sealed, plain cover, postage 
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Easily . . 
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A One-Day Hospital 
(Continued from page 15) 


breakfasts, and sat patiently, having 
finally to go back home again, taking 
their tonsils with them. Later in th: 
long summer day, in the first stages of 
convalescence, the whole ward was very 
generously supplied with ice cream. In 
fact, the moral value of that ice crean 
cannot be over-estimated, as each child 
was assured in advance of all that it 
was possible to eat—afterward. Thos« 
who stayed until morning, under the 
convoy of the nurse and one or two 
mothers, were given a breakfast, by th: 
committee, of soft, cooked cereal befor: 
they left. 

The surgeon’s charges were ten dol 
lars an operation. Four children paic 
the ten dollars. These were childre1 
who were able to go to a hospital else. 
where, or to have excellent care and 
surroundings at home, but who were 
brought to the Church Hospital in order 
to help make the experiment a success 
The others paid exactly what they could 
in each case. The rest of the money 
was raised by subscription in the vil- 
lage, and made up by the local Red 
Cross organization. 

It is generally hoped that this experi- 
ment will be tried again. For the One- 
Day Hospital is considered by the whole 
community to have been a tremendous 
success; both parents and little children 
are now reaping an inestimable benefit 
—and perhaps at this safe distance, 
remembering the unlimited bowls of ice 
cream, even the children are willing to 
admit it. One mother of many, who 
was very fearful about trusting any of 
her children to this experience, brought 
two of them finally, but very dubiously; 
now she beams, so they say, whenever 
she meets a member of the committee 
on the street, and promises to “ fetch 
along” the rest of the family another 
year! 


If You Read 5 


Notes sy ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


Spanish 


HE woman movement is advancing 

in Argentina, if we may judge by 

the enlarged size of “ Nuestra Causa ” 
(Our Cause), the women’s paper pub- 
lished in Buenos Aires. It has increased 
its number of pages and wears a more 
substantial appearance than when it was 
started some three years ago; although 
from the first it has been full of interest. 
The last issue that has come to hand 
contains a large variety of matter— 
translations from various languages, 
discussions of current events, a report 
of the second International Congress of 
Working Women at Geneva, brief biog- 
raphies “of famous women of the past, 
and a number of articles on the irre- 
pressible “ woman question.” There is 
an article on Lewisite, that super-deadly 
gas. There are short quotations from 
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the most diverse authors—Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Olive Schreiner, Rabin- 
dranath Tagore and many more. There 
are “ Notes on Peruvian Art,” describ- 
ing pictures by several women that have 
found a place in recent exhibitions. On 
the suffrage question, the magazine’s 
news is not up to date, for its issue of 
last December speaks of the women of 
the United States as still working to 
obtain the ballot. 

We note with pleasure the announce- 
ment that in the Mexican State of Guan- 
ajuato, women now have the vote. 


NE item in a recent issue of La 

Mujer (Woman), the organ of the 
Feminist Council of Mexico, will de- 
light the friends of education every- 
where. It is found in the report of the 
address given by the Mexican delegate 
to the Vienna Congress of the Women’s 
International League for Peace and 
Freedom. Senorita Elena Landazuri, 
reporting the latest news from Mexico, 
said: 

“ At this moment there is an inten- 
sity of life that is full of promise. 
New methods of teaching are being 
tried, the prisons are being studied, 
clubs of all kinds are being formed. 
The latest information brought me by 
the University Bulletin fills me with 
hope and joy. The Rector of the 
University sent out a call to every- 
body who knew how to read and 
write, asking each of them to teach 
at least one illiterate person. In 
return they were to receive the title 
of Honorary Professors. More than 
1.500 persons responded, men, women 
and children, and after four months of 
work, the University was informed that 
more than 10,000 illiterates had learned 
to read. One school master reported 
that his pupils had no way to get paper, 
slates or pencils, and they had learned 
by writing with bits of lime on pieces 
of zinc. The natives on the ranches 
gather after their work to study at 
night. In short, the result of Rector 
Vasconcelos’s initiative shows that con- 
ditions are propitious for the develop- 
ment of the people.” 

La Mujer is edited by Julia Nava de 
Ruisanchez, Avenue Republica, Argen- 
tina, No. 6, Mexico City. It is full of 
interesting matter. 


The Bookshelf 


A Book of Women’s Verse, edited by 

J. C. Squire (Oxford Press). 

Mr. J. C. Squire says in a prefatory 
essay that this book “ occupied most of 
his spare time for seven years.” It is 
to be regretted that he did not have 
either much more or much less of it. 
He asserts that people of all kinds “ feel 
curiosity about women’s contributions 
to the arts.” As far as poetry is con- 
cerned, his volume does not go far to 
satisfy that curiosity. 

The first poem in the book was writ- 


ten by the martyred Ann Askewe, who 
died in 1546, and the last by Sylvia 
Lynd in 1917. There are some quaint 
old verses, and some quite usual ex- 
cerpts from Elizabeth Browning, Chris- 
tina Rossetti, Felicia Hemans, etc. The 
modern poems are lamentably few in 
number, and with one or two exceptions 
are of no particular quality. Mr. Squire 
has utterly disregarded the present sig- 
nificant poetic movement among Amer- 
ican women. He makes no mention of 
Miss Lowell, either of her vigorous and 
far-reaching experiments, or of her 
beautiful more formal verse. Louise 
Guiney, H. D., Sara Teasdale, Eunice 
Tietjens, Edna St. Vincent Millay, all 
these. women of high poetic achieve- 
ment have remained outside his horizon. 

The other Oxford Books of Verse 
have won for themselves a high place 
among anthologies. So able have been 
their editors that they have represented 
truly the best of the subject, age, or 
nation with which they were concerned. 
They have educated the public to be- 
lieve that the Oxford name is a guar- 
antee of this. Therefore one sorrows 
the more over this “ Oxford Book of 
Women’s Verse ” which seems to repre- 
sent only Mr. Squire’s limited choice.— 
M. A. 

The Life and Death of Harriet Frean. 
by May Sinclair. (Macmillan): The 
written portrait of a born, raised, and 
died spinster. Told without action, al- 
most without incident. of slight value, 


yet so powerfully etched by May Sin- 
clair’s genius that it leaves an indelible 
imprint. 

The Road, by Elias Tobenkin. (Har- 
court, Brace): About Hilda Thorsen, 
who starts on her road of life with a 
heavy handicap. She and her friends 
are those too little known people, the 
intelligent workers, officials, and ideal- 
ists of America’s huge unskilled labor 
group. Not a great book, but a very 
earnest one, written with a background 
of deep sympathy and personal knowl- 
edge.—M. 

Warie Chapdelaine. by Louis Hemon. 
(Macmillan): A tale of French pioneer 
life in the wild back country of Quebec. 
Told simply and quietly, it has _ the 
strength and depth of an epic, joined 
to an exquisite poetry of word and 
feeling.—M. A. 

The Dingbat of Arcady, by Mar- 
euerite Wilkinson (Macmillan): An in- 
formal narrative of informal journey- 
ings. made by the poet-author and her 
teacher husband, into the friendly if 
sometimes austere heart of the open 
world. The book is filled to overflow- 
ing with beauty and a sense of beauty; 
with a sound and healing philosophy. 
Recommended to all who love outdoors, 
but should not be read between brick 
walls in spring. 

The Street of Precious Pearls, by 
Nora Waln (Womens Press). A delic- 
ately charming picture of voung Chi- 
nese womans life. 
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School of Horticulture for Women, Ambler, Penna. 
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ELIZABETH LEIGHTON LEE, Director 
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World News About Women 








TERRITORIAL political conven- 

tion recently held at Honolulu was 
marked by two innovations: the pres- 
ence of a Japanese and of women 
among the delegates. For a beginning, 
it is rather startling to read that the 
women numbered 273. The convention 
happened to be Republican. 


OMETHING new has come along as 
a cause for divorce, according to a 
wireless to the New York Times. A 
former high officer in Germany has 
gained a divorce on the ground of his 
wife’s radical views—‘“ he could not, 
as an officer, be expected to keep on 
living maritally with a radical woman.” 
fo] / 





wA SUMMER CRUISE» 


AROUND ‘ 
= THE MEDITERRANEAN © 


@ PIFE’S full measure has not 
been reached without a share 
of travel. Seeing other scenes and 
other people—each with some mes- 
sage, is a most necessary part of 
education. The supreme oppor- 
tunity of pleasurable, worthwhile 
travel is offered in our cruise-tour 
by specially chartered new and 
superb Cunard-Anchor Liner 
“Tuscania” sailing from New York 
July 5th, returning September 6th. 


Well - planned itineraries — long 
glorious Summer days spent cruis- 
ing or on leisurely and interesting 
shore excursions. 
Option to return via North Atlantic. There 
are various programs for visiting PAL- 
ESTINE — ROME — the PASSION 
PLAYS at OBERAMMERGAU — dif- 
ferent parts of Northern Europe including 
PARIS (Battlefields), LONDON, etc. 
Inclusive Fares from $600 
For Full Particulars Apply 


THOS. COOK & SON 
245 Broadway, New York 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston San Francisco 
Los Angeles Montrea !) Toronto Vancouver 
150 Offices Throughout the World 

















European Tours 


Comprehensive—Attractive 


Passion Play, 
England, France, 
Battlefields, 
Switzerland, Italy, 
Belgium, Holland, 
Germany, etc. 


$555.00 and up, 35 days and longer 
Send for Booklet “ E.’’ 


Frank Tourist Co., 489 5th Ave. 


(Est. 1875) Phone Vanderbilt 7390 


























RS. WINIFRED MASON HUCK, 
a Republican and daughter of the 
late Congressman, William E. Mason, 
from Illinois, has filed a petition as can- 
didate to complete her father’s unex- 
pired term. She is also a candidate in 
the Republican primary, April 11, for 
the full term, with Mrs. Mary Bell 
Spencer of Hill Top, Cook County, II- 
linois, a Republican, and one of Chi- 
cago’s foremost lawyers. 

Two other women who are running 
for Congress this year are Mrs. Ellen 
Duance Davis, a Democrat of Philadel- 
phia, and the great great grand-daugh- 
ter of Benjamin Franklin, with Mrs. 
John D. Davenport, also of Philadel- 
phia. 


INCE the article on “ Her Honor the 

Mayor ” was written for the March 
25 Citizen, interesting things have hap- 
pened to the three Minnesota women. 

Mrs. D. C. Pierce, of Goodhue—the 
first woman mayor in Minnesota—suf- 
fered an honorable defeat for reelection. 
“Law enforcement offers an easy road 
to -unpopularity,” says a neighboring 
newspaper in comment, and goes on to 
indicate that Mrs. Pierce lost out by 
cleaning up—by enforcing the laws con- 
cerning poolrooms and prohibition. To 
this Mrs. Pierce adds the testimony that 
she won some opposition by cleaning 
up the streets too—streets and _back- 
yards and parks; and keeping all alleys 
open so that the fire department could 
get through. Some factions, she re- 
ports, found her “too particular”! “I 
didn’t fight very hard for election,” she 
says; “I thought it uncalled for and 
manlike.” Mrs. Pierce is the wife of 
the editor of the Goodhue Enter prise. 

Mrs. Ida Sparks Clarke, who had 
been in the mayor’s office at Cokato by 
appointment, was reelected, with only 
two votes cast against her. 

Mrs. A. K. Gault, Mayor of St. Peter, 
is now a candidate for Congress, while 
her sister, Mrs. Irene C. Buell, City 
Prosecutor of Ashland, Nebraska, is 
seeking the congressional nomination of 
her district. Is this the first pair of 
sisters that have campaigned at the same 
time for Congress? 


WENTY-SIX countries will be rep- 

resented at the World Student 
Christian Federation conference in 
Pekin this month. Eight of the dele- 
gates from the United States are women, 
six being undergraduates from women’s 
colleges: Ruth Muskrat, a Cherokee In- 
dian student from the University of 
Kansas; Helen Kasber from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Lydia Johnson, 
University of Minnesota; Mildred Ting- 
ley from Terdue University of Indiana; 











Elizabeth Gourad from the Ohio State 
University, and Jean Gardiner Kennedy 
of Mount Holyoke. Miss Kennedy is 
the elected delegate of the national Y. 
W. C. A. and represents twenty-one 
women’s colleges, including all the 
large Eastern institutions. The selec- 
tion of Miss Muskrat marks the first 
time the American Indian has been rep- 
resented at a world conference. 


—§ gevleasnageag first woman police mag- 
istrate is Dr. Margaret Patterson 
of Toronto, recently appointed to her 
place on the bench by the Attorney- 
General of Ontario. She has not yet 
taken her seat, however, owing to a 
difficulty which has arisen over her sal- 
ary between municipal and provincial 
authorities. 


IGHT women artists, all members of 

the National Association of Women 
Painters and Sculptors, will hold an 
exhibition at the Art Club of Philadel- 
phia April 7-20. The exhibitors are 
Eleanor Abrams, Cora S. Brooks, Isabel 
Branson Cartwright, Constance Coch- 
rane, Fern I. Coppedge, Lucile Howard, 
Helen K. McCarthy and M. Elizabeth 
Price, and the work shown will be as 
varied in character as possible—rang- 
ing from portraits in oils to purely dec- 
orative designs. 


HE British North America Act will 
have to be amended before women 
senators can be created in Canada. 
This is the recent ruling of the Depart- 
ment of Justice in response to an in- 
quiry made by the Prime Minister, W. 
L. MacKenzie King. This inquiry was 
started by the Franchise Committee of 
the Montreal Women’s Club, who asked 
whether in view of the admission of 
Lady Rhondda’s claim to a seat in the 
House of Lords, Canadian women might 
be admitted to the Senate. 


iy is reported that Poland is the first 
country of continental Europe to 
legalize women jurors. After many de- 
bates, in which American and English 
precedent was quoted, the government 
adopted a resolution giving women 
equal rights with men when sitting on 
juries. 





N the issue of February 11 we re- 

ported that Viscountess Windsor had 
been elected a member of the House of 
Commons. We read it in a New York 
paper, which even printed the lady’s 
picture. But in a letter just received 
from Mrs. Strachey, editor of The Wom- 
an’s Leader in London, we learn that the 
statement is an error. Viscount Wind- 
sor is the member for Ludlow, but there 
are still only two women in the House 
of Commons—Lady Astor and Mrs. 
Wintringham. 
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A Message F rom Women To Women 


Better Films Committee recommends that women urge the 
showing in ever) community of film glorifying Womanhood. 
A letter worth reading ! 


Atlanta, Ga., 
Feb. 20th, 1922. 


Associated First National Pictures, Inc., 
6-8 West 48th Street, 
New York City. 

The Better Films Committee of Atlanta, after viewing “ Hail 
the Woman” at the Metropolitan Theatre, unanimously endorses 
the picture and recommends that it be shown in every community 
throughout this broad land. 

“Hail the Woman” not only emphasizes the injustice of the 
double standard, but gloriously exemplifies in Judith the highest 
type of womanhood, the women who have through the ages tended 
the flame of life and who dying have passed the torch to the next 
in line. 

The story and theme are not limited by locale, time or creed. Its 
deep heart interest grips the audience; each individual character is 
perfectly drawn; the technique is without flaw. In her portrayal 
of the fragile young mother, deserted and despairing, Madge Bellamy 
proves herself an exquisite artist expressing poignant grief with 
power and delicacy and rising to great emotional heights. And 
Theodore Roberts was wonderful, particularly in his final scenes 
where we see verily that “a little child shall lead them.” 

Our congratulations to Mr. Ince whose vision and courage gave 
us “ Hail the Woman,” which after all is but a simple story show- 
ing us what lies about us—things we cannot see save that some one 
point the way. 

(Signed) Mrs. B. M. Boykin, Chairman, 
Better Films Committee. 


Speaking of 


THOMAS H. INCE’S 


presentation of his American drama of 


today—written by C. Gardner Sullivan. 


“HAIL THE WOMAN” 


Distributed by Associated First National Pictures, Inc. 
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Women Citizens at Work 





League of Women Voters 
Notes 
By AManpaA M. MILLER 


Y unanimous vote, the United States 

Inierdepartmental Social Hygiene 
Board recently voted to request the 
Department of Justice to undertake the 
activities which are now being carried 
on by the Interdepartmental Board 
when the new fiscal year begins on 
July 1. 

No funds to carry on the work of 
the Interdepartmental Board in 1922-23 
were asked for when the Board held its 
meeting last September, because of as- 
surance that activities being conducted 
by the Board would be taken care of 
by the Department of Public Welfare 
before the end of the present fiscal 
year and provided with adequate per- 
sonnel and funds by means of a sup- 
plementary budget. The recent vote 
was taken in order that there might be 
no break in the present program. 

The Board’s action received the ap- 
proval of a number of national wom- 
en’s organizations, and the following 
representatives at the meeting spoke in 
favor of carrying on the work through 
the Department of Justice: Mrs. Har- 
riet Taylor Upton, Vice-Chairman of 
the National Republican Committee; 
Mrs. Maud Wood Park, President of 
the National League of Women Voters; 
Mrs. Ann Webster, Field Secretary of 


the American Social Hygiene Associa- 
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tion; Mrs. Raymond Morgan, American 
Association of University Women; Mrs. 
Arthur C. Watkins, National Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teachers Asso- 
ciation; Mrs. Ellis C. Yost, Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union; Miss 
Mary Stewart, National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs. 

Mrs. Park, who returned from Cali- 
fornia to be present at this meeting, 
stated that in the forty-eight states 
where she has spoken during the past 
year, she found no subject of greater 
interest to women than the activities of 
the Interdepartmental Board. 


CCEPTANCES have been received 

from all the republics invited to 
the Pan-American Conferences, and 
many of the delegates are already on 
their way from their distant homes. 
There is every indication too that the 
states are to be fully represented at the 
National Convention of the League of 
Women Voters. The program has al- 
ready been outlined in the Citizen, but 
it may be well to call the attention of 
delegates and visitors to the necessity 
of making advance arrangements for 
the special dinners and _ luncheons. 
Tickets for the banquet on Tuesday 
evening, April 25, at which Pan-Ameri- 
can delegates will speak, are $3.50. 
Regional Luncheon tickets for April 26 
are $1.50; State President’s Dinner 
Tickets, April 26, are $2.50, and Local 
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Gouch Beds 
Da-Beds 
Double-Da-Beds 
Wit-Edge Springs - 
Three-Piece Beds 
Foldaway Beds 
Cots and Cribs 
Hammocks 
Mattresses 

Cozy Beds 














ENGLANDER 
Couch Bed 


The luxury and 
convenience of this 
ENGLANDER 
Couch Bed can be 
imagined from the 
illustration. A home 
necessity that you 
can convert, with 
one motion, from an 
attractive couch toa 


full sized bed. 
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Sold Everywhere by Furniture Dealers and Dept. Stores. Write for Booklet 0 
ENGLANDER SPRING BED Cco., NewYork, Chicago, Brooklyn 
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League Problems Dinner Tickets, Apri 
26, are $2.00. Order all tickets, accom 
panied by check or post-office orde: 
from Mrs. George French, 317 Wood 
lawn Road, Baltimore. 


HE acceptance by President Obr« 
gon of the invitation extended | 
the Mexican Government on behalf . 
the National League of Women Vote: 
to participate in the Pan-American Co: 
ference of Women has been announce: 

The official Mexican delegation wii 
be headed by Senorita Elena Torre 
Secretary of the Centro Femenista, th 
leading women’s organization of Me» 
ico. Senorita Torres is one of the mo 
brilliant young women of the Republi: 
and is well known throughout Mexi 
for the work that has been done und 
her leadership in securing education: 
advantages for women, and for th 
practical program of child welfa: 
work which she has established. 

Following instructions from th 
Treasury Department, at Washingto: 
the customs authorities at Lared 
Texas, will extend every courtesy to fa 
cilitate the passage of the Mexica 
women through that port, where the 
will be met by a committee from th: 
Pan-American Round Table at Laredo 
They will then go to San Antonio 
where they will be received by a com 
mittee from the Pan-American Round 
Table at that city, with the Mexicai 
Consul General. 

After a day of entertainment in Sa: 
Antonio, the entire Mexican delegation. 
accompanied by delegates from th: 
Round Table who will attend the Pan- 
American Conference, will leave fo 
Baltimore. They will stop en route in 
St. Louis, where special hospitality i- 
being arranged in honor of the Mexica 
women by the St. Louis League of 
Women Voters. 

Word has just come that President 
Obregon has asked the Pan-American 
Round Table of San Antonio to brin: 
a beautiful silk Mexican flag, and pre 
sent it to Independence Hall, Philadel- 
phia, from Mexico. 


fF. HE Indiana delegation to the Na- 

tional Convention of the League ot 
Women Voters will go to Baltimor 
with an invitation all written and plan- 
all made to entertain the Nationa! 
League of Women Voters at its fourth 
annual convention in 1923. The Stat: 
Board of Directors voted unanimousl\ 
to extend the invitation to the nationa! 
organization, and the proprietors o! 
the West Baden Hotel, at West Baden 
have promised the use of their big as 
sembly hall, parlors for special com 
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mittee meetings, and a moving-picture 
machine for showing educational films. 
Several other states have also shown 
hospitable intent. 


ADY Astor is due to arrive in New 
York on April 19, on her way to 

the National League of Women Voters’ 
Convention and a visit to her Virginia 
home. She comes in response to an 
urgent invitation from the National 
league; and on the evening of her ar- 
rival, the New York City League is to 
hold a “ Meeting of Welcome to Lady 
Astor” at Town Hall. Miss Ruth Mor- 
gan is chairman of the Committee on 
\rrangements, and Miss Mary Garrett 
lay, City Chairman, is to preside at 
he meeting. Lady Astor will speak, 
nd Mrs. Catt will follow. Seats are 
elling at from one to five dollars, and 
he fact that the boxes, at $50, are all 
iid, is an indication of the enthusiasm 
ith which Lady Astor is to be wel- 


comed. 


J i HERE will be a fine list of speakers 

at the Convention, not counting the 
distinguished women from Hispanic 
\merica and Canada and the distin- 
cuished American women, named in an 
earlier number, who will conduct round 
table conferences. Lady Astor and Sir 
\uckland Geddes, from Great Britain, 
will speak. Secretary Hughes, Secre- 
tary Wallace, Senator Capper, Dr. L. S. 
Rowe, Director General of the Pan- 
\merican Union, and Hon. John Y. 
Nugent, of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, are among our own government 
people who appear on the program. 
Mrs. Robert Lansing will speak, and 
Senor Don Beltran Mathieu, Ambas- 
sador from Chile. An unusual list of 
pleasant entertainments has been pre- 
pared, including trips to Annapolis and 
to Washington, as well as sight-seeing 
drives in Baltimore. 


OVERNOR ALF TAYLOR, of Ten- 

nessee, issued an official call for 
an Efficiency-in-Government Conference 
“to discuss questions of vital import- 
ance relative to state, county and city 
government,” and leading men and 
women of the state met in Nashville on 
April 6 and 7. 

The conference, which was called at 
the request of the League of Women 
Voters, discussed among other move- 
ments for a more efficient government 
Prison Reform, Better Service on the 
Part of Public Utilities and Better Edu- 
cational Facilities. 

Tennessee is the second state whose 
Governor has called together the voters 
of the state to cooperate with officials 
in securing more efficient government. 
The first was Governor Westmoreland 
Davis, of Virginia, and the two-day con- 
ference last November resulted in the 
“ppointment of a commission on the 
simplification of state government and 

children’s code commission. 


‘apr Trag 


General Federation Notes 
By Lessig STRINGFELLOW READ 
HE making of American art a real 
part of the American people’s life 
is one of the difficult tasks undertaken 
by the Art Department of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, and a 
contribution to this effort is a volume, 
* Art and Artists of Indiana” (Century 
Co.), by Mary Q. Burnet (Mrs. H. B. 
Burnet), chairman of Art Prints, Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, In- 
dianapolis. This book has received 
favorable comment from the Boston 
Transcript, the New York Herald and 
other publications. 

The Transcript of January 1 says: 
“If it be true that the political future 
of the United States lies in the Middle 
States, a careful reading of this admir- 
able study would seem to suggest that 
the development of a ‘ national’ school 
of art is already progressing rapidly in 
that same portion of the Republic.” 

The Herald adds: “Mrs. Burnet’s 
comprehensive history of Indiana art 
may forge the first link in a chain of 
such works that may spread across the 
continent and enable the student of 
American art to gain a knowledge of 


its progress now almost denied him.” 


HE “ Valley of Fire” on the Arrow- 
head Trail, Nevada, which is said 
to dwarf the magnificence of the “ Gar- 
den of the Gods,” will be set aside as a 
national park if the efforts of Mrs. C. P. 
Squires of Las Vegas, Nevada, chair- 
man of Applied Education in_ the 
Nevada Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
are successful. Mrs. Squires is also 
urging all the club women of her state 
to make a study of the Boulder Canyon 
dam-site project, which, if carried out, 
is destined to be the world’s greatest 
water development. ~ It will not only 
make the wonderful Imperial Valley in 
California safe from the annual flood 
waters of the river and thus save human 
lives and property, but will conserve 
millions that California has been spend- 
ing each year for flood control.” Mrs. 
Squires writes: “ The project will also 
conserve fuel, as electricity will be so 
cheap that we can use it for domestic 
purposes while the Southern Pacific, 
Santa Fé and Salt Lake branch of the 
Union Pacific will all be run by elec- 
tricity.” 
Mrs. Squiress home town will be 
port of entry to the dam and a part of 
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MEN'S SHIRTS 
and UNDERSHIRTS 


Inside the collar band 
near maker: name 


WOMEN'S | 
R SHEER BLOUSES 
Inside of peplum 
at the back 


My 








MEN’S PYJAMAS 
and DRAWERS 

On outside of waist ~ 
/’ ‘\ 7\ band near button 
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“Gr MUSLIN Underthngs 
uN chemise ,vest, etc , | 


Lx inside of hem at back 
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MEN’S SOCKS 
and GOLF STOCKINGS 
Across back seam inside 
at top, it reenforces & 
prevents seam tearing, 








WOMEN’S APRONS G | 
HOUSEDRESSES and | 
CHILDREN’S FROCKS 
Inside of waistband. 











J.86J.CASH, Inc. 





6 Expositor Bidg.,Brantford,Ont. 


1322 Chestnut St.,So.Norwalk,Conn. 
3427-G So. MainSt.,LosAngeles,Cal. 


PRICES 
Individual Names 
3Doz.- - - 1.50 
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Booklet & Samples 














in science and language. 


MARTHA TRACY, Dean 





WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SEVENTY-SECOND YEAR OPENED SEPTEMBER 28, 1921 


Entrance requirements: two years of college work, including certain credits 
Full laboratory and clinical advantages; dispen- 
saries, clinics, bedside instruction, out-patient obstetrical service. 
eight months’ course for laboratory technicians. 
didactic and laboratory course for nurses. 
morial Department of Preventive Medicine is now being organized. 


For announcements and further information address 


2101 N. College Ave., Phila., Pa. 


Special 
Four months’ preliminary 
The Anna Howard Shaw Me 
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her county will be submerged by the 
water which will be impounded. She 
was one of three members of the Nevada 
Federation present at the Colorado 
River hearing held at Phoenix, March 
15, and was a state delegate from 
Nevada at the meeting of the League of 
the Southwest held at Riverside, Cali- 
fornia, in December. She will be a 
member of a party that will escort Her- 
bert Hoover on a trip to the canyon very 
soon. 


OURTEEN of the forty-eight states 

have laws providing for blind 
babies and backward blind children, 
and club women in other states are 
working for laws which will make this 
provision. Cooperating in this and in 
all other work in behalf of the blind is 
Mrs. John Alden, noted president-gen- 
eral of the International Sunshine So- 
ciety, 96 Fifth Avenue, New York, who 
writes: 

* Please notify us when a blind baby 
comes to your notice. New York State, 
Arkansas, Pennsylvania and North Da- 
kota pay $1.50 per day for the care, 
maintenance and education of blind 
babies and small children, whose par- 
ents are unable to meet the tuition. Par- 
ents able to pay can send their children 
as private pupils. Rhode Island, Maine, 








New Banking 
Convenience 
For Women 


To meet the needs of those 
living in the Park Avenue 
section of New York, we 
announce the opening of a 


Branch Office 
280 Park Avenue 


Corner 48th Street 


Here you will find com- 
plete banking service con- 
ducted under our estab- 
lished standards of courtesy 
and dependability. 





Member Federal Reserve System 




















District of Columbia, Tennessee, South 
Dakota, Arizona, Virginia, New Jersey, 
Michigan, Illinois, Minnesota have laws 
making some provision. 

“ Although many states have pro- 
vided for upkeep and education of their 
blind babies and backward blind chil- 
dren, where guardians have not means 
to do so, nevertheless the mothers, 
through a mistaken idea of child love, 
hide the babies away from us, and in 
that way the child often grows up with- 
out education and in many instances 
the mind is lost through the deplor- 
able ignorance of the mother, who does 
not understand the vital necessary 
means by which a blind child’s mind 
and body receive the necessary exercise. 
For this reason we are anxious that any 
member of the Federation report to us 
any blind baby or young backward 
blind child who may be brought to her 
attention.” 


669 LLITERACY is mental bondage. 

Free 5,000,000 souls” is the ap- 
peal which Mrs. Josephine Corliss Pres- 
ton of Olympia, Washington, General 
Federation of Community Service, is 
sending out to each of her state chair- 
men. Illiteracy conferences are being 
held by club women in many states. In 
some few states each club woman has 
pledged herself to “teach one illiterate 
to read and write.” It is pointed out 
that if each member of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs would do this 
during the coming year two-fifths of the 
illiteracy in the United States would be 
reduced. 


HE women of the General Federa- 

tion of Women’s Clubs are vitally 
concerned in the proposition to develop 
atmospheric nitrogen in this country. 
Mrs. John D. Sherman, chairman of the 
Department of Applied Education, in 
speaking for the Federation, says: “ We 
recognize the necessity of freeing our- 
selves from dependence upon foreign 
nations—be they hostile or friendly— 
for this essential of our soil. fertility, 
our safety and our economic security. 
We urge, therefore, that there shall be 
an intelligent use in the interest of the 
nation as a whole of the Muscle Shoals 
plant in which millions of the people’s 
money have been invested. By what 
sort of contract these vitally important 
objects shall be achieved is a question 
of financial and industrial engineering 
which must be worked out by compe- 
tent experts. These are matters of ad- 
ministration for which we have a right 
to hold and do hold our representatives 
responsible.” 


One of the little Mexican girls who at- 
tended the Red Cross class in Home 
Hygiene and Care of the Sick in Santa Ana, 
Cal., met at home some opposition to her 
health methods when she insisted upon giv- 
ing the baby a daily bath. Her mother 
said, “Oh, no! You will wash it all away!” 
—Red Cross Bulletin. 


Your Investments 
By ELEANOR KERR 

FTER high-grade Municipal Bonds 

rank Corporation Bonds, which are 
usually spoken of, according to the 
class of company which issues them, as 
Railroad, Public Utility or Industrial 
Bonds. 

Corporation is the correct official title 
of a company which is formed to do 
business but is not a partnership. In 
the latter, each partner or member of 
the firm is liable for the entire amount 
of any debts of the firm. In a corpore- 
tion the officials, directors and stock- 
holders are not personally liable for 
the company’s debts. In other words, 
in case of the failure of a partnership 
its creditors may collect the full amount 
of indebtedness from the partners in so 
far as their resources permit, each par'- 
ner being responsible for the whole. 
But should a corporation fail, the crec- 
itors cannot collect money from the 
stockholders, whose losses are due to 
the fact that the stock which they ow 
in the company may prove valueless. 

Practically all Railroads and Public 
Utilities—such as gas, electric, street- 
car companies and manufacturing com- 
panies—are corporations, organized un 
der the laws of a state. 

Bonds issued by corporations are 
favorite forms of investment. The) 
represent money loaned by the holder 
(that is, the person who buys them) to 
the company, and are usually secured 
by a mortgage on the company’s prop- 
erty and other assets. For convenience. 
since the total amount borrowed may 
be several millions of dollars, while 
each bond is for $1,000 or less, a trustee 
is appointed to act for all the bondhold- 
ers, and the mortgage or trust agree- 
ment securing the bonds is made out to 
this trustee—almost always a trust com- 
pany. 

The trustee acts entirely in the inter- 
ests of the bondholders, and as money 
is due from the company to the bond- 
holders in payment of the interest on 
their bonds, it is deposited with the 
trustee and the coupons are cashed 
through him. As a matter of practical 
business a bondholder usually presents 
his coupons to his own bank for pay- 
ment. The bank in turn passes them 
on to the trustee, from whom it collects 
the money due its depositor. 

Very often a company agrees to pay 
any tax up to 2 per cent of the amount 
of the coupon, which may be collected 
against the money received by the bond- 
holder. This provision is particularly 
important at present, since the United 
States Government is collecting an in- 
come tax from those having an income 
in excess of $1,000 a year. 

In the cashing of a coupon the bond- 
holder will find it greatly to his ad- 
vantage to require the company to pay 
this 2 per cent whenever possible. An 
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example of the advantage of this may 
be found in the fact that a person with 
an income of about $4,000, derived en- 
tirely from bonds, is required to pay a 
Federal income tax of about $120. 
Should these bonds, however, be ones 
on which a company agrees to pay tax 
up to 2 per cent, the bondholder would 
have to pay a tax of only about $60. 
For this reason it is wise to make sure 
that the correct ownership certificates 
are filled in at the time the coupon is 
cashed. Any bank official will gladly 
tell you which blank to fill out, as he 
undoubtedly has on file a comprehen- 
sive booklet indexing most of the bonds 
in this country and showing whether the 
company pays the 2 ‘per cent tax or 
ot. 


We find in a letter from Mrs. Charles 
H. Dietrich, Director of the Sixth Region, 
National League of Women Voters, this 
choice bit: 

Some South Carolinians were discussing 
the question of poll tax for women and one 
said: “No, Im agin it. I'd have to pay 
$2.00 instead of one and I ain’t sure I 
could vote her.’—The New Citizen, George- 
town, Texas. 


More About the Sales Tax 
By MaseEL NEWCOMER 
R. BACHE, in his “ Case For the 


Sales Tax,” in the Citizen for 
February 25, has made certain state- 
ments which seem to me to be mislead- 
ing. 

First, he makes the statement, “ If it 
is true that we raised one billion dol- 
lars in 1908 by the consumption taxes 
then existing, without those taxes being 
a serious burden on the taxpayer, and 
if it is true, as estimated by economists, 
that the present volume of business is 
150 per cent of what it was then, we 
need merely to prescribe a similar type 
of taxation on the increased volume of 
business to secure $1,500,000,000 to 
$2,000,000,000, without its being a 
burden on the taxpayer.” This is some- 
what puzzling. In 1908 the internal 
revenues of the federal government (ob- 
tained largely from tobacco, liquors 
and spirits) aggregated about one- 
quarter of a billion dollars, and the 
addition of customs duties brings this 
amount to about half a billion. Even 
in 1918 consumption taxes had not 
reached the billion-dollar mark. In 
fact, the federal government’s revenues 
from all sources, including income, ex- 
cess profits and inheritance taxes, have 
exceeded that amount only in the last 
five years. Furthermore, the amount of 
consumption taxes has increased out of 
proportion to the increased volume of 
business, so that this does not offer an 
untapped source for a new tax. 

For arguments that the sales tax will 
not reach the final consumer in any 
large measure I refer Mr. Bache to the 
Congressional Record, and for a state- 
ment of the probable cost and effective- 


ness of the necessary administrative 


machinery I refer him to the recent re- 
ports of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

I am in perfect agreement with his 
statement that “luxury” is a relative 
term. It varies, of course, with tastes, 
occupations and incomes. But even 
relatively speaking there are certain ar- 
ticles (if not pianos, which in recent 
years may not have been regarded as 
luxuries even by hod carriers) which 
the majority of people would consider 
as luxuries—e. g., the better grades of 
clothing. The taxation of these causes 
no great hardship to any one. 

Further, I agree with Mr. Bache that 
there is no tax which, under certain con- 
ditions, cannot be shifted; but most 
economists would agree, I believe, that 
very little shifting is possible in such 
important taxes as those on land (not 
buildings) and on personal net income. 
But this is beside the point. The fact 
that a tax is shifted is not in itself ob- 
jectionable. It is the manner in which 
the burden is finally adjusted that de- 
termines the desirability or undesirabil- 
ity of a tax. 

And this is the fundamental point on 
which Mr. Bache and I differ. Mr. 
Bache believes in a tax which ever) 
one must pay- and pay “in  propor- 
tion to his means and expenditure.” | 
cannot accept the implication that 
“means” and “expenditures” are 
synonymous. The man of large income 
may not spend one-tenth of that income, 
in which case his “ means” will be at 
least ten times his expenditures; while 
the man of small income may be 
forced to spend all to exist. The gen- 
eral sales tax would fall on everyone 
in proportion to his expenditures, and 
“means” or “faculty” is usually ac- 
cepted by economists and _ legislators. 
and sometimes even by practical busi- 





ness men conversant with the subject, 
as a better measure of tax burdens. A 
tax which every one must pay would be 
ideal if every one had a surplus from 
which to pay it, but until we reach that 
happy state I fear we must be content 
with a less ambitious program. 


Enter Radio 


T took radio to bring to high-school 

students the privilege of addressing 
a hundred thousand people. This is 
what Miss Nellie Hoover and Mr. Nor- 
man Stamm are to do, by way of the 
radio station of the Westinghouse Com- 
pany, and they won the privilege in a 
competition including many eager con- 
testants. ‘They are from the ranks of 
the Junior Civic Club, affiliated with 
the Civic Club of Allegheny Coun- 
ty, Pa.—a club with a membership of 
14,000 students in public, private and 
parochial secondary schools in_ the 
county. The competition—to deter- 
mine which member should speak for 
the organization over the radio—in- 
volved elimination contests in the 
various schools and then a final ses- 
sion, with newspaper editors and a 
Westinghouse man as They 
couldn’t decide between this boy and 
this girl, though—so they chose both. 
Nellie Hoover will explain in her 
speech-to-the-thousands how the Junior 
Civic Club benefits school and cemmu- 
nity and prepares the student for 
grown-up duties. 

She is a student in the Peabody High 
School of Pittsburgh, seventeen years of 


judges. 


age. 


Notwithstanding a woman's fondness for 
bargains, nothing makes her madder than 
the suggestion that she is wearing one of 
them.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 








The Life 


tinguished 
equally famous. 


considerable influence. 


Her biography 





of Elizabeth Cady Stanton 


by Harriot Stanton Blatch and Theodore Stanton 


gx HROUGH this life 


women of her time are scattered intimate pictures of dis- 
Americans and 
William Lloyd Garrison, Gladstone, Carlyle and many others 
Mrs. Stanton moved in the best and most eru- 
dite society of the early nineteenth century in which she wielded 
Her untiring devotion first to husband 
and children, then to the women of America in their fight for 
emancipation, is the outstanding feature of a noble life. Far 


variety of subjects will be read with greatest interest 
a unique combination of autobiography, letters, 
and a diary—deals impartially with men and women, and will be 


equally enjoyed by both. 


Harper & Brothers Established 1817 New York 


story of one of the most brilliant 


Englishmen—Horace Greeley, 


today. 


2 Volumes. Illustrated. $6.00 
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Know Your Own Government 
A Department Conducted by 
Mrs. RayMOND BROWN 

ANY years ago, when suffrage for 

women was a controversial sub- 
ject, it was reported that more books 
on government had been taken out of 
the Denver Public Library the year 
after the women of Colorado were 
given the vote than had been called for 
in the entire history of the library up 
to that time. 

This demand for information has fol- 
lowed the granting of suffrage in the 
various states, and the adoption of the 
Nineteenth Amendment was _ responsi- 
ble for a flood of literature on govern- 
ment. The State Leagues of Women 
Voters have usually taken the initiative 
in publishing such material. The fol- 
lowing pamphlets and leaflets may be 
obtained from the various state leagues 
unless otherwise stated. 

Alabama 
Our Government, published by the 
Extension Division, University of 


“Bon Voy Oe 


BOOK BOXES 


Assortments: 
$5.00, $10.00, $15.00, $20.00, ete. 


Books are now considered a most 
welcome Steamer’ Gift. The 
selection has always been trouble- 
some. BRENTANO’S, however, 
have solved the problem through 
their BON VOYAGE BOOK 
BOXES, they making the choice 
if inconvenient or impossible for 
the Sender. This is of the great- 
est service to people throughout 
the Country. 


Orders given immediate attention, 
and deliveries made to Steamers. 


BRENTANO’S 


Booksellers to the World 
5th Ave. and 27th St.. New York 











The Modern City | 


And Its Government 


By Wm. Parr Capes, co- 
author of *‘‘ Municipal 
House-cleaning,’’ $5.00 


“Invaluable to city officials and to 
every one, whether in city, town or vil- 
lage, who wants to see the community so 
organized and managed as to produce 
more comfort, better health and better 
surroundings and conditions.” 

—The Boston Herald. 


E. P. Dutton & Co., 681 5th Ave., N. Y. 




















Alabama, 1920, 32 pp. An outline 
prepared for the club women of Ala- 
bama. Fifteen programs for study 
on as many phases of government, 
with references. 


Connecticut 


> 


“ Know - Your-Town” Question- 
naire, with information on how to 
use it. Has been a model for many 
states. Revised. {Party Machinery— 
The Caucus and Convention Systems 
of Connecticut. 1920. 14 pp. { Leaf- 
lets: The Mechanism of Lawmaking 
in Connecticut; Diagrams of Town 
and County Officers; Good Citizen- 
ship Programs. 


Indiana 


An Aid to the Citizen in Indiana, 
4th edition, revised. 1920. 25 cts. 
Political parties, national, _ state, 
town and municipal governments, 
elections and laws concerning women 
and children. {Suggested Citizenship 
programs for study. 


Illinois 


Illinois Voters’ Handbook, pub- 
lished by the Women’s City Club of 
Chicago, 1920. 110 pp. 60 cts. A 
brief but comprehensive outline cov- 
ering the technique of voting, citizen- 
ship, city, village, state and Federal 
governments. ‘ Two leaflets by Com- 
mittee on Uniform Laws concerning 
Women of the League of Women 
Voters: A Summary of the Legal and 
Political Status of Women in I]linois; 
Jurywomen. 


Maryland 


The Government of Maryland, by 
Ella Lonn, Ph.D., 1921. 242 pp. 
$1.00. A comprehensive volume giv- 
ing simple yet detailed and thorough 
information about the government o 
the state, including local and federal. 


Massachusetts 


Massachusetts Primer of Citizen- 
ship and Government, by Martha 
E. D. White. 1920. 55 pp. In ques- 
tion and answer form. Citizenship, 
naturalization, elections, primaries, 
local, state and national governments, 
courts and taxation. {| Two leaflets: 
A State Program on Education for 
Citizenship and The Massachusetts 
Plan. 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis Charter Problems, 
published by the Women’s Club of 
Minneapolis and the Fifth District 
League of Women Voters. 1921. 
42 pp. 25 cts. {] Citizenship Leaflets, 
1920. Elections, Presidential Elec- 
tions, Political Parties, State and 
Local Governments. 


Nebraska 


Handbook for Nebraska Citizens, 
published by Grace M. Wheeler, 
1919. 46 pp. 50 cts. Ten lessons. 
The Constitution, Counties, Cities, 
Schools, Courts, Elections, State In- 
stitutions and Laws. 


New York 


Correspondence Courses: Your 
V ote and How to Use It, by Mrs. Ray- 
mond Brown. Twenty-one lessons. 
Part 1, Structure of Government; 
part 2, Women’s Special Interests in 
Government. American Citizenship: 
Eight lessons. Questions of the 
Moment: Six lessons on Labor, Cur- 
rency, Direct Primary, ete. Public 
Schools and the Child Problem: Nine 
lessons. Laws and Pending Legislu- 
tion of Interest to Women: Two le 
sons. All written by different e 
perts. 10 cts. each, $1.00 for 12 
$4.50 complete set. 


North Carolina 


University of North Carolina E 
tension Leaflets: Studies in Citize 
ship for Women. 1919. An outline 
of ten study programs—nation: ly 
state and local governments, pat 
systems and elections. Constructive 
Ventures in Government. 1920. A 
manual of discussion and study of 
woman’s new part in the newer ideals 
of citizenship. Problems in Citizen- 
ship. 1921. Study outlines on wei- 
fare work in government, especially 
in North Carolina. 


North Dakota 


Primer for North Dakota Voters, 
published by the W. C. T. U. of N. D 
1920. 28 pp. Questions and answers. 
Simple but comprehensive. 


Ohio 


Facts for V oters of Ohio. 1920. 
30 cts. National, state, county, town, 
city and village governments, pollit- 
ical parties, elections and taxation. 
{A Political Primer. An attractiv 
folder issued by the Cleveland Leagu: 
of Women Voters, in which are bound 


all pamphlets published by them. 


Pennsylvania 


Manual of Citizenship. 1919. 64 
pp. ‘(Correspondence Course in Citi- 
zenship. Five parts: Borough govern 
ment, Township, City, City Govern- 
ment in Philadelphia, County. {Ques 
tionnaires: Township Government, 
Borough Government, Third-class 
City Government. 1921. 


Rhode Island 


Outlines of a Normal Course in 
Civics for the United League of 
Women Voters. Three topics: Civics, 
Child Welfare, Food Supply and De- 


mand. 


Vermont 


Citizenship Course. 1920. Two les- 
sons: Political parties, brief history 
and principles, the ‘* Mountain 
Rule; ” the Vermont legislature, and 
how to put a bill through. 


Wisconsin 


Wisconsin Citizen’s Handbook. 
1920. 77 pp. 25 cts. Municipal gov- 
ernment, City government in Milwau- 
kee, Town, County, State, National 
governments, Citizenship and Topics 


for Study. 
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For Luncheon, 
Afternoon Tea, 
Dinner 


You will find a variety of tempting 
dishes in our Tea Room to suit your 
particular mood and appetite—for a 
hearty meal or a light luncheon— 
with your favorite HUYLER desserts 
and beverages. 
Luncheon 
from II a.m. until 3 p.m. 
Afternoon Tea 
from 3 p.m. unlil 6 p. m. 
Dinner 


from 6 p.m. until 8 p.m. 


Tea Room, 508 Fifth Avenue 



































THE 


SOUTHERN 


BALTIMORE’S NEWEST AND MOST 
MODERN HOTEL 


Conveniently located in the heart of the 
business district near all railroad stations 
and steam line piers. 


LARGE BALL ROOM AND 
CONVENTION HALL AND PRIVATE 
DINING ROOMS 


Dining Room Service a la Carte 


also 


UP TO DATE CAFETERIA 
At Popular Prices 


EVERY ROOM WITH PRIVATE BATH 
OR SHOWER 


Light and Redwood Streets 
BALTIMORE—MARYLAND 























Ww CASHMERE BOUQUET TALC you have 
‘| afragrant, refreshing after-the-bath pow- 


skin from head to 
touch to the com- 


der to comfort the 
foot. As a finishing 
plexion, you will enjoy the same fra- 








Wl 


grance in a soft, clinging Face Powder. 


COLGATE 


A trial size box of Cashmere Bouauet 
Talc sent to you free, on request, if 
you mention “The Woman Citizen.” 


There will be a Colgate Travel Packet for you 
at the conference and convention in Baltimore 
next week. Be sure to ask for it at “The 
Woman Citizen” booth in the Hotel Belvedere. 


COLGATE & Co. Est. 1806 NEW YORK 
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THE Woman CITIZEN 








METROPOLITAN DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS and DYERS 


First Class Work Reasonable Prices Prompt Delivery 


For stores throughout New York City, see telephone directory 








Our Unconscious Mind and 
How to Use It. GLENSIDE 


By FREDERICK PIERCE A small sanitarium for women 
An expert’s clear, untechnical ex- with nervous, mild mental, or 
planation of the part played by the oi 
chronic illnesses. 


unconscious side of our personality. 
He makes a practical application of 


this tremendous potential power to 

the relations of everyday life so as MABEL D. ORDWAY, M. D. 
to increase poise and to lessen 6 ParLeEy VALE 

tatigue. 

—— JAMAICA Pian, Boston, Mass. 


$3.00 at any bookstore or from 


E. P. Dutton & Co., 681 Sth Ave. N. Y. Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 
































Do not fail to visit 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell offers the 
the following lectures: Original C.F. Method 
PIONEER WOMEN of 
Miss Blackwell’s mother, Lucy Stone, ° 
was the first Massachusetts woman to take (Permanent Waving) 
a college degree, and one of the pioneers in 
the equal nen movement. Her aunt, Dr. also 
Elizabeth Blackwell, was the first woman 
to take a medical degree. Another aunt, as sate 














Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell, D.D., - 
was the first ordained woman minister. HAIR TINTING. FACIAL TREATMENTS 
The story of their early struggles is full > ; : 
of amusing incidents, almost incredible to- Consultation cordially invited at our most 
day. attractive and centrally located salon, 
SOME SPANISH-AMERICAN POETS CHARLES AND RUTH FREY 

Few persons know how much beautiful 574 Fifth Avenue 

poetry has been produced in the twenty r 
Phone Bryant 8774 


republics to the south of us. Miss Black- 











well has made translations from more than 





100 Spanish-American poets. She will give 
selections from the works of the most 


famous. 
ARMENIAN POETIC LITERATURE 4 
MODERN JEWISH POETRY ( 
THE HUNGARIAN NATIONAL POET, a 


PETOFI. Unexcelied for repairing china, glassware, earthenware, fernii =, 
meerschaum, vases, beeks; for tipping billiard cues, ele. The 






























Price, $25 per lecture and expenses. 5 

reliable cement, famous since 1876. 

For dates, address Mrs. W. O. Pinkham Major’s Rubber and Leather cemeats are good—-give [ull satisfaction. 

Room 553, Little Building, Boston, Mass. All three kinds—20c. per bottle. At deaiers or write us. 
MAJOR MANUFACTURING CO. New York 

Miss Mason’s School for Club Women GOOD MAN’S 

July ist to August 31st 

All courses relating to Citizenship, Secre- S P A G H E  ' ‘ y I 

tarial work and other courses. Also tutor- —_—_—_—_— 

ing for young daughters. These Citizenship THE FINEST YOU CAN BUY 

courses are also offered to young girls in 

the Winter School. Address, stating ASK YOUR GROCER 

whether summer or winter school catalog 

is required: Secretary, Box 962. A. Goodman & Sons, Inc., New York City 























Here’s Shoe Comfort! 


Scientifically Correct Shoes for Men, Women and Children, properly fitted by 
mail and Guaranteed to give Satisfaction. ‘‘ Pediforme” Shoes are built to fit 
the feet and keep them Healthy and Comfortable. They shift the body’s weight 
from the arches to the outer side of the feet, relieving strain, ache and weakness. 
Combining style, durability, commonsense, comfort and medium price. We can 
fit you in your home as well as in our stores. Ask us how! 


PEDIFORME SHOE COMPANY 


1 36 West 36th Street 224 Livingston Street 
New York City Brooklyn, N. Y. 













With Our Readers 


NOTE your editorial “Why Only the 

Harp?” in the January 14 issue, and 
would partially answer the query—why 
women are not employed in orchestras, by 
the simple statement that it is the jealousy 
of the men musicians, who are determined 
not to let women use music as a means of 
livelihood. In Los Angeles women are 
rigidly excluded from orchestras—except in 
isolated cases. The question of competency 
does not enter, although the few women wh 
have succeeded here in holding position 
are of acknowledged ability. Many inferior 
men organists, pianists and violinists aré 
employed, while it is next to impossible fo 
the most competent woman musician t 
obtain employment in any theater or sym 
phony orchestra. 

The women musicians have the same thing 
to contend with that the women doctor 
and lawyers have had all the time. 

It is one of the most unfair, unjust and dis 
honest situations that ever existed, inasmuc! 
as the musicians’ union accept the women’s 
money in dues and initiation fees and the: 
use every means in their power to kee} 
them out of employment. I would urge th 
women themselves to use what power the: 
have to try to remedy these conditions. 
E. O. B., 
South Pasadena, Calif. 


N the February 25 issue of your maga 

zine, a letter, signed by Ruth Morri 
Short, made an appeal to women in busi 
ness and professions to give up _ their 
occupations if they have other means oi 
support. The writer doubtless has beer 
prompted by a most worthy motive. One 
who feels a throb of patriotism cannot help 
wishing that all of the men who sacrificed 
their personal interests for the sake of thei 
country’s needs should be given their sam« 
positions (or better ones) upon their re- 
turn—whenever this is possible. And if a 
woman holds a position which she knows 
rightfully belongs to a war veteran who 
again desires the position and, but for her, 
would be asked to fill it, her own conscience 
should prompt her to resign in his favor. 
This applies to individual cases. To go so 
far as to make the sweeping statement that 
all women who have other means of support, 
should resign their positions for the sake 
of all men out of employment, is to forget 
the logic of the years of struggle for 
equality for both sexes—unless Miss Short 
amends her proposal to say that all persons, 
men or women, who do not actually need 
money for living expenses should give up 
their positions until all war veterans have 
obtained them. To revert to the theory 
that only men have the right to earn money, 
forgetting that it is not so much the getting 
of money but the zest of the work that 
stimulates interest and makes life worth 
while—to revert to this is indeed too great 
a step backward for our modern times. 
Miss Short’s letter was the subject of dis- 
cussion at a recent local League meeting in 
Dover and we were all of the opinion that 
Miss Short had not recalled the fact that 
there are many men who could easily retire 
without starvation. ; 

Dover, Delaware. Wintrrep Morris. 


CANNOT tell you how much your clean, 

informative paper means to me. I am 
wondering what daily paper is referred to 
by “well wisher,” page 22, March 25th issue, 
where she “finds all the news” she wants, 
except by wading through such stuff as the 
Arbuckle trial, etc., etc., ete. 

I simply couldn’t keep house without the 
Woman Citizen; for I haven’t time to wade 
through the daily papers to find what I 
want to read in them. 

Mrs. D’Ooce (another well-wisher). 

Ypsilanti, Mich. 
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Cantilever Stores 

Cut this out for reference 
Akron—11 Orpheum Arcade 
Albany—Hewett’s Silk Shop, 15 N. Pearl 
Altoona—Bendheim’s, 1302—1lih Ave. 
Asbury Park—Best Shoe Co. 
Asheville—Anthony Bros. 
Atlanta—Carlton Shoe & Clo. Co. 
Auburn & Geneva, N. Y.—Dusenbury Co. 
Baltimore—325 No. Charles St. 
Battle Creek—Bahlman’s Bootery 
Bay City—D. Bendall Co. 
Birmingham—219 North 19th St. 
Boston—Jordan Marsh Co. 
Bridgeport—W. K. Mollan 
Brooklyn—414 Fulton St. 
Buffalo—639 Main St. 
Burlington, Vt.—Lewis & Blanchard 
Butte—Hubert Shoe Co. 
Cedar Rapids—The Killian Co. 
Charleston—J. F. Condon & Sons 


Charlotte—221 Piedmont Bldg. 
ch icago § 30 E. Randolph St. (Room 502) 
P 14750 Sheridan Rd. (Room 214) 


Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co 
Cleveland—Graner-Powers. 1274 Euclid 
Col. Spring—McEntire’s, 10 N. Tejon St. 
Columbia, S. C.—Watson Shoe Co 
Columbus, Miss.—Simon Loeb & Bro. 
Dallas—Leon Kahn Shoe Co. 
Davenport—R. M. Neustadt & Sons 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 
LDenver—224 Foster Bldg. 
Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co. 
Detroit—T. J. Jackson, 41 E. Adams Av. 
Easton—H. Mayer, 427 Northampton 
Elizabeth—Gigl’s, 1053 Elizabeth Ave. 
Eimira—C. W. O’Shea 
El Paso—Popular Dry Goods Co. 
Erie—Weschler Co., 910 State St. 
Evanston—North Shore Bootery 

Fall River—D. F. Sullivan 

it W. C. Goodwin, 342 Main St. 
Fort Dodge—Schill & Habenicht 
Gelveston—Fellman’s 
Grand ag ge Co. 
Greenville, S. C.—Pol 
Higerstown—Bikle’s Shoe Shop 
Harrisburg—Orner’s, 24 No. 3rd St. 
Hartford—86 Pratt St. 
Houston—Clayton’s, 803 Main St. 
Huntington, W. Va.—Mc. Mahon- ‘ae 
Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & ( 
Jackson, Mich.—Palmer Co. 
J ao s Bootery 
Jamestown—J. E. & A. L. Johnson 
Jersey City—Bennett’ 8, 411 Central Ave. 
Johnstown, Pa.—Zang’s 

Kansas City, Kan. —Nelson Shoe Co. 
Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman Bldg. 
Kr 10xville—Spence Shoe Co. 
Lancaster, Pa.—Frey’s, 3 E. 
Lansing—F. N. Arbaugh Co. 
Lawrence, Mass.—G. H. Woodman 
Lexington, Ky.—Denton, Ross, Todd Co. 
Lincoln—Mayer Bros. Co. 
Little Rock—Poe Shoe Co., 302 Main St. 
Los Angeles—505 New Pantages Bldg. 
Louisville—Boston Shoe Co. 
Lowell—The Bon Marche 
Macon—The Dannenberg Co. 
McKeesport—Wm. F. Sullivan 
Meridian—Winner, Klein & Co. 
Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Minneapolis—21 Eighth St., South 
Mobile—Lerel Best Shoe Store 
Montgomery—Campbell Shoe Co. 
Morristown—G. W. Melick 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y.—A. J. sice = Co. 
Nashville—J. A. Meadors & S 
Newark—897 Broad St. (opp. ‘City Hall) 
New Britain—Sloan Bros. 
»w Haven—153 Court St. (2nd _ floor) 
w Orleans—109 Baronne St. (Room 200) 
New Rochelle—Ware’s 
New York—22 West 39th St. 
Norfolk—Ames & Brownley 
Oakland—205 Henshaw Bldg. 
Omaha—1708 Howard St. 
Passaic—Kroll’s, 37 . Ave. 


Pawtucket—Evans & Yo 
( oom 203) 





King St. 












Peoria—Lehman Bldg. 
Philadelphia—1300 Walnut St. 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. 
Pittsfield—Fahey’s, 234 North St. 
Plainfield—M. C. Van Arsdale 
Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co. 
Portland, Ore.—353 Alder St. 
Poughkeepsie—Louis Schonberger 
Providence—The Boston Store 
Reading—Sig. S. Schweriner 
Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle 
Rochester—148 East Ave. 
Rock Island—Boston Shoe Co. 
Saginaw—Goeschel-Brater Co. 
St. Louis--516 Arcade Bldg., opp. P. O. 
St. Paul—43 E. 5th St. oe Hotel) 
Salt Lake City—Walker Bros. Co. 
San Antonio—Guarantee Shoe Co. 
San Diego—The Marston Co. 
San Francisco—Phelan Bldg. Arcade 
San Jose—Hoff & Kayser 
Santa Barbara—Smith’s Bootery 
Savannah—Globe Shoe Co. 
Schenectady—Patton & Hall 
Be attle—Baxter & Baxter 
Shreveport—Phelps Shoe Co. 
Sioux City—The Pelletier Co. 
South Bend—Ellsworth Store 
Spokane—The Crescent 
Springfield, T1.—A. W. Klaholt 
Springfield, Mass. a & Wallace 
Stamford—L. Spelke & Son 
Syracuse—136 S. Salina St. 
Tacoma—255 So. 11th St. (Fidelity Bldg.) 
Terre Haute—Otto c. Hornung 
Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co. 
Topeka—The Pelletier Store 
Tr renton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 
Tulsa—Lyons’ Shoe Store 
Waco—Davis-Smith Booterie 
Walla Walla—Gardner & Co. 
\\ altham—Rufus yg & Sons 
Washington—1319 F. 
Waterbury—Reid_& Hughes Co. 
Wheeling—Geo. R. Taylor Co. 
Wilkesbarre—M. F. Murray 
Worcester—J. C. MacInnes Co. 
Yakima—Kohls Shoe Co. 
Yonkers—Louis Klein, 22 Main St. 
York—The Bon Ton 
Youngstown—B. McManus Co. 
Zanesville—J. B. Hunter Co. — 
Agencies in 235 other cities. 
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A flexible shoe for your flexible foot 











Endorsed bu Women’s Colleges 


Dire 


Nature, in her wisdom, designed 
your foot arch to flex when you walk 
Why restrain it in shoes that are rig- 
id and without natural lines? ‘The 
foot is like a cantilever spring.” 
wrote a noted doctor. ‘The Canti- 
lever is the most comfortable shoe 
I have ever worn,” said a trained 
nurse: and another woman said, ** In 
Cantilever Shoes I feel as though I 
were flying.” 


It is because of the flexible shank and 
natural lines of the Cantilever Shoe 
that you will derive such comfort 
from it. And because of its grace- 
full appearance and its harmony with 
this Spring's shoe styles you willsee it 
worn whereverdaytime costumesare 
worn. Fine workmanship, splendid 
materials and reasonable prices add 
to make the Cantilever desirable. 


The graceful carriage and youth- 
ful walk of the Cantilever Woman 
are often admired. Her feet 
are free. She walksnatural- 
ly, witha minimum of effort. 
Flexing with every step, 
Cantilever Shoes make her 
feel as though she wore 
the wings of Mercury. 


Though you may not be 
conscious of it. there are few 
things that spoil a good 





than shoes ths 


disposition quicker 
leading to 


nag you. Nerve strain, 
backache, headache and even tc 
pains like those of rheumatism, may 
be caused by high heels and by 
shoes that bind and restrict the feet. 
Many writers on health and beauty 
subjects are now pointing out the 
importance of a woman's shoes in 
respect to her health, happin 
and personal attractiveness. 











You were given two marvelously 
constructed feet. At the nearest 
Cantilever Store, try on a pair of 
shoes suited to their needs. Keep 
your feet well and spare yourself the 
misery that has come to so many 
women. If bg ta 4 designed shoes 
have already begun to injure your 
feet, a change to Cantileverswill help 
them. Weakened arches will be 
strengthened by proper exercise 
your improved circulation will make 
you feel better and look better. 


If none of the listed 
dealers is near you, write 
the manufacturers. Morse 
®& Burt Co., 8 Carlton 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y.. 


for a nearby dealer's a 1ddress 
and for the Cantilever 
Booklet which 
things you will be 
know about your feet 


tells some 
glad t 


(Aantilever 
Shoe 


Women’s Club 
Editors 





Siage 


. Public Health 
Celebrities and 


Authorities, Physicians, Osteopaths 


prominent ‘ ri where 














English Bone China 


Exquisite in Form 


Rich in Decoration 


This beautiful china adds to the well-appointed American dining room 
the charm and dignity characteristic of the old English manor house. 


Cauldon, Wedgwood, Shelly, Royal Doulton, Paragon, Royal Chelsea 
and Crown Sutherland have contributed to our large collection. There 
are open stock dinner services, tea sets, service and entree plates and 
after dinner coffee sets. Some are decorated with heavy encrustations 
of gold, others with quaint fruit and flower motifs. 


Illustrated, a tea set from Cauldon consisting of forty-one 


a, 


rue PH. Macy Yy ba 














